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IN A STILL-ROOM. 


Advantages of such a Room in any House.—Porcelain Jars and their 
Uses.—A Model.—A Lady of King George’s Day: her Garden and old 
Recipe-Book.—Some quaint Suggestions for the Toilette.—Tested Re- 
cipes.—Eau de Javelle.—A home-made Dentifrice.—Sweet Waters. 

GREAT many housekeepers of the present day might with 
advantage adopt the suggestions of old-time “ still-rooms,” 
such as were part of every household during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and affording a very instructive and inter- 
esting occupation to deft maidens, who were taught the preparation 
and uses of herbs and 

“simples,” the drying of 

the rose and orange flow- 





John gardener as he tied up this plant and that, clipped a leaf 
here and there, cr added to her stock of rose leaves, carefully 
preserved for future use. One of her pretty customs is still kept 
up. Every morning the present lady of the house goes through 
her drawing-rooms with a brass incense-burner filled with smok- 
ing rose leaves, which diffuse the most agreeable and delicate 
perfume—something which lingers all day, growing fainter as 
night goes on, but never wholly dying away, and calling up all 
manner of associations—dreamy suggestions of Southern gardens 
where the rose-tree and the citron flourish, and the “night dies 
away in soft fragrances to greet the coming of the dawn.” 





el’s-hair brush. Use the most carefully selected flowers.” 
the nails she had jotted down the following recipe: “Oil of bit- 
ter almonds, 2 0z.; oil of tartar, 2 drms.; essence of lemon, 6 
drops.” A most excellent and well-tested recipe for the removal 
of grease spots is the following: 
alcohol until 


For 


“Mix very dry white soap with 
is thorough; then rub in the yellows 
of six eggs, gradually adding a little spirits of turpentine, to 
which paste, well kneaded, put just enough fuller’s-earth for eon- 
sistency. Moisten the paste with warm water, and, if possible, 
the stain. Then rub the soap on it, and remove the lather by 
rubbing with a soft sponge.” 


the solution 


We may add from our own expe- 
rience that, excellent as 


this is, it will not remove 





er, the distilling of deli- 
cate waters, as carefully 
as American girls were 
once instructed in the 
preparation of ham and 
wheaten stuffs, dried ap- 
ples and corn, 

Many country house- 
keepers in the England 
of to-day keep up their 
still-rooms with every de- 
tail suggested by their an- 
eestresses, and we know 
of few places more enter- 
taining in which to while 
away an hour. Porcelain 
jars, vials, bowls of dain- 
ty china, tied down with 
oiled-silk and carefully 
labelled—what a charm 
they possess! and then 
the tall jars of dried rose 
leaves, of orange and 
acacia, of marjoram, 
thyme, balsam, or mint! 
We have in mind one 
such room down in an old 
manor-house in Norfolk: 
long and low, with quaint 
windows, corner cup- 
boards, and easily reach- 
ed shelves ; with the mar- 
ble slab, fine hair-sieves, 
water bath, mortar and 
pestle, and fragrant mus- 
lins, needed for the va- 
rious preparations; and 
along one white - painted 
ledge stand the vials and 
jars of a former lady of 
the house, who, to judge 
by a dear old book she 
left behind her, was a 
careful collector of valu- 
able information in house- 
wifery; and, judging 
from the two miniatures 
which occupied a place 
of honor in the library, 
had been a_ sparkling 
beauty in King George’s 
day, with a dainty nose, 
wide brown eyes, and a 
saucy turn to her little 
head, which made one 
think that, for all the ev- 
idences of her precision 
in housekeeping matters, 
she was not averse to ad- 
miration, nor to legitimate 
means of preserving her 
fresh loveliness. What 
she was at twenty-six and 
at fifty-five the two min- 
jatures, we fancy, gave a 
tolerably correct impres- 
sion, and there had cer- 
tainly been very little de- 
cadence in her charms as 
middle age came on, 
rounding the sweet girlish 
curves, and just slightly 
dimming the sparkle of 
her lovely eyes and smile 
with a look of soberer 
experience, 

Did she wish to insure 
her children and their 
descendants’ keeping up 
the reputation of her fa- 
mous still-room when she 
so carefully labelled her 
jars, and in the fine Ital- 
ian hand which she wrote 
put down so many “ well- 
tried” recipes, with ‘“‘mem’s” and notes and injunctions, addresses 
of “the most commendable” distillers and perfumers, and the 
“choicest” methods for potting and drying, or infusing herbs 
and flowers? There are all the evidences of her toil and keen 
enjoyment of an art for which she was celebrated in her day and 
county, and certain of her customs are still kept up. The same 
garden cherishes her memory by showing her flowers year after 
year—box walks and rose-trees, little beds of thyme and mint and 
parsley—just as she had them; and one can fancy her moving 
about the pathways in broad hat and garden gloves, and directing 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Sink anp VELVET-FIGURED GRENADINE MANTLE, 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 373.]—Cur Parrery, No. 3600: 
Prick, 25 Cents.—[For description see Supplement.} 











Madame’s little brown-covered book, still preserved, contains 
much valuable advice in the matter of herbs, sweet waters, and 
even cosmetics for the toilette. All throughout ave leaves of fine 
white paper, carefully pasted in, on which she has written down 
her own recipes or suggestions, as we have said; and many of 
them are not only quaint, but well worthy of a more general form 
of record. Heve is one: “Balsam and mint I find good for rub- 
bing the arm joints,” and “thyme for the throat and shoulders.” 
Then comes a “mem. for the eyebrows, an excellent recipe. 
Make an oil of sweet-marjoram, and apply it at night with a cam- 





Fig. 2.—Cuanceas_e Tarreta Dress.—Cort Partern, 
No. 3601: Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents, 
For description see Supplement. 


ink or rust; but what is 
known as “eau de ja- 
velle” will do 80, al d is 
also successful in taking 
out stains of fruit, and 
may be easily prepared at 
home by saturating aque- 
solution of potash 
with a chlorine gas. <A 
few drops applied to the 
stained 
ward 


linen, and after 
washed out with 
soap, takeaway all marks; 
but in all such home mhan- 
ufactures the utmost care 
is necessary to avoid ac 
cidents; and it is better 
to write the directions for 
a chemist to put up, and 
—fa wise suggestion from 
the same 
ways label such prepara- 
with the materials 
of which they are com- 
posed and for just what 
purpose they are employ- 
ed. It may be added that 
the free use of eau de ja 
velle laundry - work 
ruins the linen, although 
it whitens it beautiful- 
ly. Here is an excellent 
water for tle gums and 
teeth: “‘ Half an ounce of 
drm. of 
cloves, one of cinnamon, 
half a seruple of oil of 
mint, three-quarters of a 
quart of brandy, and half 
a drm. of tinet. of amber. 
Infuse for six days, and 
then filter.” 

In France and Italy 
housekeepers are very 
particular about the pre- 
paration at home of their 
own oils and perfumed 
waters. We have 
in a charming villa not 
far from Turin the most 
careful selection of rose 
and lavender leaves, to 
be dried for perfume and 
for “sweet water.” The 
expense of making these 
at home is so slight in com- 
parison to what a profes- 
sional distiller 
that a well-tested and sim- 
ple recipe for lavender- 
water may be useful. 
Take one part fresh lay- 
ender flowers and two of 
alcohol], macerate for five 
or six days, and then dis. 
till bath 
Rose leaves may be add. 
ed if desired in a propor- 
tion one-third than 
the lavender. 


still-room—al. 


tions 





in 





anise-se € d, one 


seen 


charges 


over a water 


less 


As 80 many recipes are 
given advising the use 
of an apparatus which is 
apt to puzzle or disheart- 
en the amateur in her 
laboratory, we had better 
say that the water bath so 
in all distilla 
tions, and such as is in use 
in the old Norfolk still- 
room, is a movable cylin 
drical vessel of tin, fitted 
into a still, so that the bot- 
tom rests a 
above the outer jacket. 
Handles are placed on the 
| inner vessel by which it can be lifted in and out. For the fitting 


necessary 


few inches 


on of a proper head with a concave place in which to place some 
powdered charcoal, it is advisable to consult an analytical chemist. 

With one of these simple stills and water bath, fine oils may be 
extracted, pomades be prepared, and various kinds of distillation 
carried on; and the cost is moderate in comparison with its use- 
fulness in any household, especially a country one. Herbs and 
flowers most useful to save during the summer-time are, besides 
the rose, lavender, absinthe, hyssop, marjoram, acacia, juniper, 


| anise-seed, caraway, fennel, balsam, mint, laurel, violets, and musk, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERLODICALS. 

HaRPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’s Bazan may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and > 1883. 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. It is Messrs. HARPER & 
Brotuers’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


Those wishing to 


“A delightful treasure-house for young people.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iuiustraten Werxvy, 


The principal feature of the number published 
May 27 is the First Part of a story, to be com- 
pleted in three parts, entitled 


“OUR LITTLE DUNCE,” 


by Mas. Lucy C. Litiin, whose pomdarity as a 
writer of stories for girls is well established. 

This, with two other stories, “The Pleasure- 
Trip of the * Polly Watkins,” by Sopnie Swett, 
and“ A Terrible Sentinel,” by Davin Ker, in ad- 
dition to the fourth chapter of “ Left Behind,” 
makes a rich feast of fiction. 

Mr. F. 8. Drake contributes an article on“ Rog- 
ers’s Rangers,” a guerilla corps that won much 
renown in the old colonial days, and Mr. Gustav 
Kossé gives a sketch of an interesting quadruped 
under the caption of “A Ve ry Fortunate Mule.” 

In addition to the illustrations to the stories, 
there is a full-page picture entitled “ Washing 
Dolly's Clothes,” a striking drawing by Mr. T. pr 
Tavtstrvp, illustrating “ Rogers's Rangers,” and 
a series by Parmer Cox, in that artist’s favorite 
vein, to accompany Mrs. G. F. Warson’s humor- 
ous verses, “ The Frog and the Turtle,” 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Younc Propie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 

In response to frequent inquiries the publishers 
beg leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patterns which are described 
as“ Cut Patterns,” and of which the number and 
price are invariably given. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Yrar: 








Harpar’s MAGAaZtIne...........000c000 $ 
Harrer’s Wrrkty...... 
Harper's Bazan............ 
Harpre’s Youne Peorur ............ 
Harper's Frankitwn Square Liprary 
Ge DOONEY 2 oso Siv'. ocso .eusnneeee ) 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 





‘“ODORIFEROUS FLOWERS OF 
FANCY.” 
wes fine things are the feasts and 

: frolics of that shining sphere hailed 
by the newspapers as “society”! It is a 
good-natured and generous sphere. It can 
not, of course, bid the onter world behold it 
within its dazzling periphery. There are 
considerations of carpets, decorations, and 
spoons to forbid. But it can send the pale 
reflection of its Arabian Nights’ entertain- 
ments abroad as far as sympathetic type 
ean scatterit. It can inform an awe-struck 
public where it buys its clothes, its suppers, 
and-its flowers. It can permit these to be 
celebrated as models to be sighed over, and 
aspired to, if not to be imitated, and it does, 
Was it not the boast of the antique world 
that its treasures of art and wealth were 
the property of the commons so far as free- 
dom to bebold them went? 

The spirit of benevolence is not new, then, 
nor the supper, nor the display of reiment. 
For, mortifying as is the admission, the “ so- 
ciety” Romans of Rome’s most lavish day 
spent vastly more on their banquets and 
their dress suits than the newest mining 
king from Arizona cares to do. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a little supper for 
ene’s intimates; three hundred thousand 
dollars for a wine ladle of murrha, a perish- 
able bit of bric-d-brac; fifty, thousand dol- 
lars for a table of citrus-wood whereon to 
display it;-a fortune for the festive robes 
aud jewels—our panting time toils after 
these in vain. 








But to each age its opportunity. Only 
the refined contemporary fashion of our own 
day could have invented and compelled the 
present use of flowers. The pagan world, 
to be sure, thought it knew their decorative 
value. Rome especially paid enormous prices 
for plants from every zone, set her palaces 
in stately gardens, crowned her feasts with 
blossoms. But these were woven in gar- 
lands, stood stately in priceless vases, were 
strewn over the tables, or gathered-in nose- 
gays to be given to the guests. Always 
their free and fragile nature determined 
their grouping and their use. 

Floral “ pieces” are distinctly a modern 
improvement, and the humblest of us who 
trains perhaps a solitary ivy over the kiteh- 
en window may hear of what flowers are 
capable which have the advantage of min- 
gling in “society.” At the “engagement 
party” of Miss Blank, of Blank Street, for 
example, “there was a well-arranged floral 
decoration containing pieces of great taste 
and beauty.” Among these “a parasol of 
nasturtiums, to imitate old-gold silk, lined 
with ivy leaves, was swung near the mir- 
ror.” Why, we wonder, should a parasol of 
any sort be considered a fit ornament for a 
modern parlor? It would be the first instinct 
of tidiness to shut it up and put it in the 
drawer. “A double heart standing on an 
easel was beautifully composed in sections 
of light and dark red carnations, each sec- 
tion being ornamented with sprays of lilies 
and roses.” “Two souls with but a single 
thought, two hearts that beat as one.” But 
there is a boldness abont the actual pliysic- 
al emblem, solidly made on a wire frame- 
work, with as many long stems as the price 
allowed, that makes the familiar sentiment 
of Ingomar the barbarian seem tame. The 
shaded carnations presumably express the 
differing strength of the dual heart-beats. 
“All thy passions, matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 

wine.” 

But what the roses and lilies intend in the 
symbolism is what Mr. Boffin might call “a 
staggerer.” On the supper table, “a camp 
kettle made of yellow flowers to suggest cop- 
per” was suspended from a tripod of smilax, 
and boiling over with bonbons. “ Baskets 
of pink carnation, with the monograms of 
the affianced couple picked out in orange 
blossoms,” touched the sentimental. And, 
airiest fancy of all, “a large goose of fine 
white carnations, with legs and web feet of 
tiny yellow blossoms, closely inwoven, was 
universally admired for the wonderful per- 
fection of its resemblance.” This design 
-was not, as might be supposed, a delicate 
compliment to the hostess, but drew atten- 
tion to the paté de foie gras. 

It is the convenient and gracefal fashion 
for young ladies to carry to parties, swing- 
ing by ribbons from the left arm, as many 
bouquets as they can muster, these being 
presumably the tribute of admirers. Flow- 
ers compose the aprons, bodices, shoulder- 
straps, and muffs of eveniug dresses. Win- 
dow curtains, screens, mantel-pieces, stair 
balustrades, table covers of flowers adorn 
receptions. Huge bunches of double roses, 
tulips, carnations, or lilies are worn as a sort 
of stomach plaster. If only you have a great 
many flowers of a very expensive kind, you 
can not go aniss in the distribution of them. 
Other times have loved flowers for their 
beauty; we value them for their muchuess 
and their cost. Happy “society” which 
evolves onr modern usage! happy public 
that may learn, if not emulate! and happiest 
florists that grow rich apace! 








DEVOTION TO CLOTHES. 


EVOTION to some object or other is a 

characteristic common tomany. Some 
devote themselves to charity, rise early and 
go to bed late, beg and cajole,; and deny 
themselves every luxury, in its name; oth- 
ers devote themselves to the higher educa- 
tion, to woman’s rights and wrongs, to Ken- 
sington stitch, or the decoration of china; 
a few make their children the object of de- 
votion, or their housekeeping. But for con- 
scientions consistency and unfaltering en- 
thusiasm, commend us to those who worship 
clothes. It is important, no doubt, in this 
latitude, that we should all be clothed and 
in our right mind, that these clothes should 
be well chosen and well made, and have a 
certain style ; that they should be, in a mea- 
sure, the expression of one’s individuality, 
should suit the circumstances as well as the 
wearer. Bnt after one has ascertained what 
tints become the complexion best, what 
styles seein the exponent of one’s figure, 
what fabrics suit the purse and the posi- 
tion at the same time, why waste more 
thought and energy upon the matter, when 
there is such need of them in other depart- 
ments, when the fields of science are lying 
fallow awaiting our plonghshare, when Na- 
ture is ready to yield up her secrets to our 
importunities? But the devotee to clothes 
is not content with any half-service ; she must 





surrender herself to their contemplation and 
confection. Ifsheis going among grand and 
impressive scenery, she first considers where- 
withal she shall be clothed; if she were to 
scale Mont Blanc, her first thought wonld 
be concerning a becoming mountain toilette ; 
if she is to be married, clothes claim her at- 
tention imperatively ; if she loses a friend, 
clothes arrive to fill the aching void; if she 
is “under.couviction,” a confirmation dress 
takes possession of her, and overshadows 
the doctrine of election; if she is graduating 
at Vassar, the question of clothes comes to 
the fore. Other women engage themselves 
with their books, their crayons, their scales 
and exercises, but the dressmaker is her en- 
eyclopedia, and the sewing-machine her 
hobby. She walks abroad, not for exercise, 
but for exhibition, and a new suit or a nov- 
el fashion is as precious to her as a twelfth- 
century vase to a collector of curios. To 
be sure, she is rarely dull; what novel or 
what page in history is so alive with in- 
terest to her as the changing fashions of 
basque and polonaise, of shirring and pleat- 
ing, of Kate Greenaway or Lady Habber- 
ton? Between the rival claims of crushed 
strawberry, terra- cotta, and old- gold, be- 
tween the redingote or the English jacket, 
between batiste or nuns’ veiling, braiding 
in gold or silver, between the advantages 
of fringe or lace, her mind is perpetually agi- 
tated, and she has no time for ennui, or to 
ask, with Mallock, if life is worth living. 





‘WHO PAYS FOR THE CARDS?” 


\ YE have received a number of letters from 

our correspondents asking whether the 
groom pays for the wedding cards. This ques- 
tion we have answered so often in the negative 
that we think it well to explain the philosophy 
of the etiquette of weddings, which is remotely 
founded on the early savage history of man- 
kind, and which bears fruit ia our later and 
more complex civilization, still reminding us of 
the past. In early and in savage days the man 
sought his bride heroically, and carried her off 
by force. The Tartar still does this, and the 
idea only was improved in patriarchal days by 
the purchase of the bride by the labor of her 
husband, or by his wealth in flocks and herds. 
It is still a theory that the bride is thus carried 
off. Always, therefore, the idea has been cher- 
ished that the bride is something carefully guard- 
ed, and the groom is looked upon as a sort of 
friendly enemy, who comes to take away the 
much-prized object from her loving and jealous 
family. Thus the long-cherished theory bears 
fruit in‘the English ceremonial, where the only 
carriage furnished by the groom is the one in 
which he drives the bride away to the spending 
of the honey-moon. Up to that time he has had 
no rights of proprietorship. Even this is nct al- 
lowed in America amongst fashionable people, 
the bride’s father sending them in his own car- 
riage on the first stage of their journey. It is 
not etiquette for the groom to furnish anything 
for his own wedding but the ring and a bouquet 
for the bride, presents for the bridemaids and 
the best man, and some token to the ushers. 
He pays the clergyman. 

He should not pay for the cards, the carriages, 
the entertainment, or anything connected with 
the wedding. This is decided in the high court 
of etiquette. That is the province of the family 
of the bride, and should be insisted upon. If 
they are not able to do this, there should be no 
wedding and no cards, It is better for a por- 
tionless girl to go to the altar in a travelling 
dress, and to send out no sort of invitations or 
wedding cards, than to allow the groom to pay 
for them. This is not to the disparagement of 
the rights of the groom. It is simply a proper 
and universal etiquette. 

At the altar the groom, if he is a millionaire, 
makes his wife his equal by saying, “* With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow”; but until he 
has uttered these words she has no claim on his 
purse for clothes, or cards, or household farnish- 
ing, or anything but those articles which come 
under the head of such gifts as it is a lover's 
province to give, 

A very precise, old-time aristocrat of New York 
broke her daughter’s engagement to a gentleman 
because he brought her a dress from Paris. She 
said, if he did not know enongh not to give her 
daughter clothes while she was under her roof, he 
should not have her. 

This is an exaggerated feeling, but the principle 
is a sound one. The position of a woman is so 
delicate, the relations of engaged people so un- 
certain, that it would bring about an awkward- 
ness if the gentleman were to pay for the shoes, 
the gowns, the cards of his betrothed. 

Suppose, as was the case twice last winter, 
that an engagement of marriage is broken after 
the cards are out? Who is to repay the bride- 
groom if he has paid for the cards? Should the 
father of the bride send him a check? That 
would be very insulting, yet a family would feel 
nervous about being under pecuniary indebtedness 
to a discarded son-in-law. The lady can return her 
ring and the gifts her lover has made her; they 
have suffered no contact that will injure them. 
But she could not return shoes or gowns or bon- 
nets. 

It is therefore wisely ordered by etiquette that 
the lover be allowed to pay for nothing that could 
not be returned to him without loss, if the en- 
gagement were dissolved, even on the wedding 
morning. 

Of course in primitive life the lover may pay 
for his lady-love, as we will say in the case of a 
pair of young people who come together in a 





humble station. Such marriages are common in 
America, and many of these pairs have mounted 
to the very highest social rank. But they must 
not attempt anything which is in imitation of the 
etiquette of fashionable life unless they can do 
it well and thoroughly. 

Nothing is more honorable than a marriage 
celebrated in the presence only of father, mo- 
ther, and priest. Two young people unwilling 
or unable to have splendid dresses, equipages, 
cards, and ceremony, can always be married this 
way, and go to-.the Senate or White House after- 
ward, They are not hampered by it hereafter. 
But the bride should never forget her dignity. 
She should never let the groom pay for cards, or 
for anything, unless it is the marriage license, 
wherever it is needful in this country, and the 
clergyman’s fee. If she does, she puts herself in 
a false position. 

A very sensible observer, writing of America 
and its young people, and the liberty allowed 
them, savs “the liberty, or the license, of our 
youth will have to be curtailed. As our society 
becomes complex and artificial, like older societies 
in Europe, our children will be forced to approx- 
imate to them in status, and parents will have to 
waken to a sense of their responsibilities.” 

This is a remark which applies at once to that 
liberty permitted to engaged couples in rural 
neighborhoods, where the young girl is allowed 
to go on a journey at her lover’s expense. A 
girl’s natural protectors should know better than 
to allow this. They know that her purity is her 
chief attraction to man, and that a certain coy- 
ness and virginal freshness are the dowry she 
should bring her future husband. Suppose that 
this engagement is broken off? How will she be 
accepted by another lover after having enjoyed 
the hospitality of the first? Would it not always 
make a disagreeable feeling between the two men, 
although No. 2 might have perfect respect for the 
girl? 

Etiquette may sometimes make blunders, but 
it is generally based on a right principle, and here 
it is undoubtedly founded in truth and justice. 
In other countries this truth is so fully realized 
that daughters are guarded by the vigilance of 
parents almost to the verge of absurdity. A 
young girl is never allowed to go out alone, and 
no man is permitted to enter the household until 
his character has undergone the closest gerutiny. 
Marriage is a unique contract, and all the various 
wrongs caused by hasty marriages, all the trou- 
bles before the courts, all the divorces, are mul- 
tiplied by the carelessness of American parents, 
who, believing, and truly believing, in the almost 
universal purity of their daughters, are careless 
of the fold, not remembering the one black sheep. 

This evil of excessive liberty and of the loose 
etiquette of our young people can not be rooted 
out by laws. It must begin at the hearth-stone 
Family life must be reformed ; young Jadies must 
be brought up with greater strictness. The bloom 
of innecence should not be brushed off by care- 
less hands. If a mother leaves her daughter 
matronless, to receive attentions without her dig- 
nified presence, she opens the door to an unworthy 
man, who may mean marriage or not. He may be 
a most unsuitable husband even if he does mean 
marriage. If he takes the ycung lady about, pay- 
ing for her cab hire, her theatre tickets, and her 
journeyings, and then drops her, whom have they 
to thank but themselves that her bloom is brush- 
ed off, that her character suffers, that she is made 
ridiculous, and marries some one whom she does 
not love for a home. 

Men as they look back on their own varied 
experience are apt to remember with great re- 
spect the women who were cold and distant. They 
love the fruit which hung the highest, the flower 
which was guarded, and which did not grow under 
their feet in the highway.. They look back with 
vague wonder that they were ever infatuated with 
a fast girl who matured into a vulgar woman. 

And we must remember what a fatal effect 
upon marriage is the loosing of the ties of re- 
spect. Love without trust is without respect, and 
if a lover has not respected his fiancée, he will 
never respect his wife. 

It is the privilege of the bride to name the 
wedding day, and of her father and mother to 
pay for her trousseau. After the wedding invi- 
tations are issued she does not appear in public. 

The members of the bride’s famiiy go to the 
church before the bride; the bridegroom and his 
best man await them at the altar. 

The bride comes Jast, with her father or bro- 
ther, who is to give her away. She is joined at 
the altar step by her fiancé, who takes her hand, 
and then she becomes his for life. 

All these trifles mean much, as any one can 
learn who goes through with the painful details 
of a divorce suit. 

Now when the circle of friends on both sides 
is very extensive, it has of late become customary 
to send invitations to some who are not called 
to the wedding breakfast, to attend the ceremony 
in chureh. This sometimes takes the place of 
issuing cards. No one thinks of calling on the 
newly married who has not received either aa 
invitation to the ceremony at church or cards after 
their establishment in their new home. 

Now one of our correspondents writes to us, 
““Who pays for the after-cards ?” 

In most cases these are ordered with the other 
cards, and the bride’s mother pays for them. 
But if they are ordered after the marriage, the 
groom may pay for these as he would pay for 
his wife’s ordinary expenses. Still, it is stricter 
etiquette that even these should be paid for by 
the bride’s family. 

People who are asked to the wedding send 
cards to the house if they can not attend, and in 
any case send or leave cards within ten days after, 
unless they are in very deep mourning, when a 
dispensation is granted them. 

The etiquette of a wedding at home does not 
differ at all from the etiquette of a wedding in 
church with regard to cards. A great confusion 
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seems to exist in the minds of some of our cor- 
respondents as to whom they shall send their re- 
turn cards on being invited to a wedding. Some 
ask: “Shall I send them to the bride, as I do not 
know her mother?” Certainly not; send them to 
whomsoever invites you. Afterward call on the 
bride or send her cards, but the first and impor- 
tant card goes to the lady who gives the wed- 
ding. 

The order of the religious part of the ceremo- 
ny is fixed by the churclr in which it occurs. The 
groom must call on the rector or clergyman, see 
the organist, and make what arrangements the 
bride pleases, but, we repeat, all expenses, except- 
ing the fee to the clergyman, are borne by the 
bride’s family. 

The sexton should see to it that the white rib- 
bon is stretched across the aisle, that the awning 
and carpet are in place, and it would be well if the 
police regulations could extend to the group of 
idlers who crowd around the church door, to the 
great inconvenience of the guests, 

A wedding invitation requires no answer, un- 
less it be to a sit-down wedding breakfast.. Cards 
left afterward are all-sufficient. The separate 
cards of the bride and groom are no longer in- 
cluded in the invitation.. Nothing black in the 
way of dress but the gentlemen’s coats is admis- 
sible at a wedding. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND HATS. 


MALL bonnets are so generally worn, being 
adopted by misses of sixteen who are still at 
boarding-school, that there have been very few 
importations of round hats. The novelties in 
hats now come from London instead of Paris, 
and are in the large shapes in which English wo- 
men delight. For spring days in the city there 
are compact shapes, such as the Henri Deux with 
its square crown and close brim cut very narrow 
in the back, and trimmed with three or four nod- 
ding plumes placed far forward in front, and a 
narrow bias band of velvet around tie crown; 
these come in mushroom brown shades, gray, 
black, and red, and will serve later in the sum- 
mer for travelling hats. The Alpine hats with 
high sloping crown are next in favor, and are 
more youthful and fantastic than those just de- 
scribed, and these will be the shape most used for 
country hats in midsummer. The rough straws 
are effective in these, especially when the hat is 
black, and the London models are trimmed with 
velvet bands and rosettes in which it is the fancy 
to thrust the eye part of peacocks’ feathers. In- 
deed, these eye-feathers are having a special vogue 
abroad for trimmings of different kinds, appear- 
ing sometimes in the jetted lace fronts of dress- 
es, or forming parts of the design when ivides- 
cent beads are used on net foundations for man- 
tles, bonnets, hats, and dresses. The white and 
roushroom-colored rough straws in Alpine shape 
have a facing of velvet quite smooth inside the 
brim, and for the high crown there are spirals 
and jabots of Oriental lace passing around the 
crown, and held by a large bunch of white clover 
blossoms; or else there is écru embroidery on 
net, arranged effectively as a scarf, and brighten- 
ed by a cockade bow of coquelicot red velvet rib- 
bon made without loops, but with many ends 
notched in small saw-teeth points, or else indent- 
ed only twice to form larger trident points. 

Simpler trimmings are loosely folded scarfs of 
white mull bunched around the crown, and for 
ornament four or five small wings of birds, white, 
blue, or pink, and sometimes of all three colors, 
are thrust in the front a trifle toward the left 
side. Such hats are sold ready trimmed for $5. 
The Langtry turban shapes, with low long round 
crown, are still in favor with all young ladies who 
do not adopt the high coiffure. These are most 
usually of straw with velvet puffing on the edge, 
but the more dressy turbans are of crape of the 
various kinds tufted with beads, or drawn in rows 
of shirred tucks, and finished with a small bunch 
of flowers or the merest edge of binding of vel- 
vet. For garden parties, coaching, and dressy 
wear at the summer resorts are Leghorn flats of 
great size pinched into the shape of round top 
pokes and elaborately trimmed with white ostrich 
plumes, a white marabout aigrette with the ends 
tipped with straw, some flowers of gay hues, es- 
pecially poppies and roses, and a quantity of white 
lace both on the crown and inside the brim. 
These round pokes are not tilted forward, but 
curve high above the head, and are made more 
becoming when lined within an inch of the edge 
with dark red, black, or golden brown velvet in 
which is laid some gilt braid in rows or in curves. 
Three curves pinched into making deep scallops 
just back of the crown, and this part of the brim 
caught up against the crown, shape these flats into 
pokes. 

Another fancy for midsummer is for “ fose 
pokes,” as they are called; these are very sim- 
ple black or white straw pokes, with the front of 
the brim and sometimes the whole brim hidden 
by clusters or rows of pink or deep red roses 
without leaves. Mull pokes for the country are 
also trimmed with roses and Valenciennes lace 
when white mull is used, but for the pale blue, 
pink, and poppy red mull are white lilacs, violets, 
or some flowers of contrasting colors. Poppy 
red and jonquil yellow crapes are used by those 
who do not employ either flowers or feathers on 
round hats. This is the transparent French crape, 
unless the hat is meant for the sea-side, when 
the thicker Chinese crape is used, as the damp- 
ness does not affect this silken crinkled fabric; a 
very large full bow in front and a twisted scarf 
around the erown is the trimming. A novelty 
brought out by hatters and tailors to match Chev- 
jot and flannel dresses is the Cheviot Derby hat, 
stitched into shape precisely as men’s travelling 
hats are; some of these have round crowns, oth- 
ers are square-topped, and still others have mel- 
on-shaped gores forming the crown; the narrow 





rolled brim is alike on them all, and these jaunty 
little hats, sold for $6 each, will be worn in morn- 
ing drives in village carts, or for walks on the 
beach, for yachting, ete. Equestriennes in Cen- 
tral Park now wear felt Derby hats and small 
jockey caps, as well as the regulation high silk 
hat. 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


For June weddings bridemaids wear white tulle 
bonnets of very small size, gathered on wires and 
without any thick foundation ; a large cluster of 
flowers to match the dress, if colored, or the bou- 
quet carried in the hand, is the trimming, and 
the largest part of the bonnet is the full tulle 
strings tied in a great bow under the chin, and 
stuck through with three or four fanciful pins 
of pearl or gold, enamelled or jewelled. Young 
lady guests at early morning weddings wear bon- 
nets of drawn crape in ivory white, écru, mush- 
room, or poppy red shades, The brims are cov- 
ered with velvet puffing, or else small flowers are 
massed there, and the edge is merely bound with 
velvet, and the small throat bow is also of vel- 
vet. French gray of the palest shade, écru, and 
violet colors are very stylishly used in crapes of 
different texture, and also in tulle for bonnets to 
match costumes of cashmere, of shot silk, fou- 
lard, ete. Violets of several shades in a cluster 
or in a wreath are more fashionable this season 
than they have been for many years; they are 
especially liked with small split-straw bonnets 
that have dark mauve velvet on them, and are 
worn with mauve and violet costumes, The red- 
dish violet shades and the pinkish lilacs are now 
thought youthful enough for girls in their teens, 
when formerly they were limited to half-mourn- 
ing attire or to elderly ladies ; they are consider- 
ed specially becoming to young blondes, and are 
now not worn by older ladies, except by those 
who have gray hair so light that it looks like a 
powdered wig of the old French portraits. The 
most dressy straw bonnets have beads of the 
color of the straw dotting the crown, or else 
small stars or diamonds of beads are arranged 
there, and a string of these beads edges the brim. 
A great deal of the chic of the bonnet depends 
upon the way in which it is worn, as almost ev- 
ery shape is to be set on the head in a way pe- 
culiar to itself, and now that fashion decrees 
that a good deal of the forehead shall be shown, 
nothing so detracts from good style as covering 
the forehead almost to the eyebrows with crimp- 
ed locks, and flattening them by the nets called 
“ invisible,” but most often too plainly seen. 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 


Oriental coloring and designs are new in nuns’ 
veiling for making afternoon dresses at the sea- 
side. These have an all-over pattern like those 
of Turkisu embroideries brocaded in dark blue 
or cream white grounds, or else great palms of 
gilt or of silver are wrought on poppy red stuffs, 
These fabrics are used for the over-dress merely 
with plain veiling of the same shade for the tuck- 
ed or pleated skirt; creamy laces and velvet re- 
vers are the trimmings. 

The étamine or canvas fabrics introduced last 
year are very largely used this season with color- 
ed embroidery in small flower sprays all over 
them, as blue corn-flowers or red carnations on 
the écru ground that forms the whole dress, or 
else with wide arabesque borders of the color of 
the étamine. These are made up as over-dresses 
with shot-silk skirts that may be plain, but 
which are more fashionable when in stripes of 
good width, from half an inch to two inches 
broad. When the plain écru canvas is used, tucks 
of the same are the trimming, and the foundation 
silk may be brown, écru, pale blue, or scarlet. 

Dotted Swiss lawn with raised spots and color- 
ed printed figures is a showy fabri¢e for young la- 
dies’ summer dresses. The fancy for trimming 
these with lace extends to black as well as white 
laces, and there are very quaint and French-look- 
ing toilettes of this flowered lawn, with all the 
gathered flounces edged with black French lace. 
A shirred and belted waist, full panier drapery, 
and gathered flounces make up a pretty model 
for such dresses, The lawn itself costs 40 or 50 
cents a yard, and comes in white, écru, or black 
grounds strewn with roses, violets, or carnations, 

For ladies’ summer wrappers and dressing 
sacques is the colored terry cotton, resembling 
Turkish towelling in its rough knotted surface on 
a thin porous ground, This is chosen in stripes 
of gay contrasting colors, pink with blue, rose 
with gray, éern with pink or with scarlet, and is 
made into straight wrappers for the bath, or in 
sacques for lounging or for dressing jackets. A 
cord of cotton edges the hem, and a cotton girdle 
is used with gowns of this cool fabric. 

The old-fashioned challie—a light woollen fab- 
ric with which some silk is woven—is revived for 
summer dresses; the ground is light in color, 
and is strewn with flowers. Very thin delaine or 
wool muslin is liked for young ladies’ dresses for 
the country, and may be had so sheer and of 
such delicate hues that it is made up over colored 
silk linings throughout in order to give deeper 
tones and more character to the dress. 


VARIETIES. 


One of Worth’s new fancies is to cut the Med- 
icis standing collar in one piece with the dress 
waist, and to fill up the front space of the cor- 
sage with a plastron or chemisette of gathered 
lace, either white or black, as best suits the fab- 
ric. Another fancy of this modiste is the use of 
double sleeves, one of which represents a puffed 
under-sleeve with a wristband; he has also re- 
sorted to the former fashion of making the 
sleeves of different material from that of the cor- 
sage, having them match the vest and the lower 
skirt of combination dresses. Fan-shaped ta- 
bliers are much used both for overskirts that are 
part of the lower skirt and also for polonaises ; 
the pleats are set in at the top, and they widen 
below like a spread fan, the fullness being caught 
up high on the sides where the back drapery be- 





gins. Such tabliers are very effective in écru or 
black piece lace, with gathered lace flounces edg- 
ing the skirt below. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Krnor ; and Messrs. ARNotp, Constas_r, & 
Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
Srern Brorners; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WI1son FLAGG, the naturalist, who was eighty 
years old at his death, and perhaps the best orni- 
thologist in the country, bad never killed a bird. 

—It is thought that Mrs. WenDELL PHILuips 
ean not long survive the husband whose faithful 
care and devotion she so misses. 

—Presidents Grévy and ArTuur and Queen 
VicToRIA were toasted at the banquet given in 
honor of Minister Morton and ex-Minister 
Noyes, a short time ago, by the Ramblers’ Club 
of Paris, and M. De Lesseps made a speech in 
which he expressed approval of the method of 
educating young girls in America. 

—The shop where Bengepicr ARNOLD sold 
drugs before the Revolution, and his stone 
house, are still shown to the curious, and his 
wife lies buried in the New Haven cemetery. 

—Among the thank-offerings for her recovery 
from a recent terrible illness, Mrs. J. J. Astor 
gave a gold watch and a bundred dollars to cach 
of her house-servants, 

—Professor MARIA MITCHELL was at one time 
obliged to use a very poor telescope in her stud- 
jes of the heavens, till Exizapeta Peasopy, 
through influential friends, procured her a fine 
instrument, 

—Several million dollars are to be given by 
ex-Governor LeLanp StanForp, of California, 
to found a university for the sons of working- 
men, to be named for his only son, who lately 
died in Florence. 

—It is said that no poet has yet worn the 
garter. 

—When at Yale, a few years since, Mr. Jonn 
C. Eno was the most popular man in his class. 

—President ARTHUR says he is a sound pro- 
tectionist for everything—but trout. 

—The new four-in-hand coach just made for 
Mr. Lawrence, of the Boston Coaching Club, 
will seat twelve outside and four inside. The 
body of the coach is black, with brier-rose col- 
ored panels, the gearing primrose yellow, and 
the whole, with refrigerators and wine-coolers, 
cost only twenty-six hundred dollars. 

—Mr. T. B. ALDRICH was born in 1837, SALLIE 
Pratr McLean in 1855, Louisa ALcorr in 1832, 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates in 1838, Maup Howe 
in 1853, ParLures Brooks in 1835, Joun Bur- 
ROUGHS in 1837, Rose Terry Cooke in 1827, 
‘*Gail Hamilton” in 1832, Anna DICKINSON in 
1842, Henry Jamgs, Jun., in 1843, Joun Boye 
O’ REILLY in 1844, BLANcHE WILLIs Howarp in 
1847, and the GooDALe sisters in 1863 and 1866. 

—The ‘Washington naturalist, Mr. ELiiorr 
Cougs, says the lark is not an early riser, but 
gets up hours after earlier birds have had their 
matutinal worm. 

—All housekeepers will be glad to know that 
a soup made of ‘ remnants” is called ‘* Arnold 
soup.” 

—Bishop Exot, of Texas, was going the oth- 
er day to Del Rio to dedicate a new Episcopal 
church, but a cyclone reached the place before 
him, and blew the church into a thousand pieces. 

—A chureh manual having in the list of com- 
municants the maiden name—Saran WALKER— 
of Mrs. BeNJAMIN THOMPSON, the wife of the 
philosopher who afterward became Count Rum- 
FORD, with the word “‘ Excommunicated”’ against 
it, has lately been found in a junk-shop in New 
Hampshire, and the descendants of her relatives 
are indignantly searching into the matter of the 
excommunication, which doubtless had no more 
serious origin in those times of fierce feeling 
than her husband’s Tory sentiments. 

—Henry Irvine says that President ARTHUR 
would shine in any society, that he has a large 
acquaintance with the best literature, dramatic 
and general, is apt at quotation, an excellent 
story-teller, a gentleman, and a good fellow. 

—Eisu VEDDER has been engaged in Rome 
during the past year illustrating the Rubayial, 
by Omar KuayryaM, the poet-astronomer of Per- 
sia, and one of the most terribly pitiless books 
in any tongue. The illustration to the line, 
* Like wind we come, like waves we go,”’ is an 
extinguished lamp, a skull, and a pile of books 
on which a cobweb has been woven. 

—The Villa Nevada at Cannes, where the Duke 
of Albany died, is to be converted into a con- 
vent and chapel sacred to his memory, if his mo- 
ther can buy it. 

—When Lumity, the manager of her Majes- 
ty’s Opera, London, was in 1846 brougbt face to 
face with ruin, owing to the resiguation of Sir 
Micuaket Costa, conductor, as well as Grist, 
MAxki0, Perstant, and TAMBERLIK, ‘‘ What shall 
Ido?’ he asked of LaBLacue, who alone re- 
mained. ‘ There is a young girl in Sweden with 
a voice like a nightingale,” said LaBLacue. 
“ Bring her over, and the game is yours.”’? Lum- 
Ley did so, and Jenny Linp scored him and her- 
self a double triumph. 

—A dispensary for women, where female 
physicians will be in attendance, is to be built 
and endowed in Bombay, India, by Cummoo 
SuLEman, a wealthy man of that city. 

—Every Wednesday for years Miss BRADDON 
(Mrs. MAXWELL) has given a roasted leg of mut- 
ton for a dinner to the poor children ofa neigh- 
boring public school. 

—CABANEL has white hair, white mustaches, 
and bushy white eyebrows, yet does not look 
old. 

—The Emperor of Austria confers the ‘* Gold- 
en Fleece’? only upon Roman Catholics, the 
King of Roumania having just received it; but 
Spain makes no such distinction. 

—A pair of gold hair-pins set with diamonds 
and pearls, five silver table baskets, several hand- 
some India shawls, lace, and hand embroidery 
were Vicroria’s wedding gifts to her grand- 
daughter Victoria of Hesse. 

—The greater part of ‘‘The Light of Asia” 
was written by Epwin ARNOLD on tlie cuff of his 
shirt sleeve while riding to and from his office, 
and copied in the evenings. 

—It is stated that the Princess ALicgE was the 
most original thinker among the Queen’s chil- 
dren, and made her family nervous by her free- 
thinking tendencies, but after the death of her 
child she returned to the Church. 

—England abounds in floral symbols. Besides 
the red and white roses of Lancaster and York, 





the shamrock of Ireland, the Scotch thistle which 
betrayed the naked foot-fall of the invading 
Dane, the broom-plant of the first Plantagenet, 
and the symbolic leck of the Welsh, there is 
now the primrose commemoration of Lord Bga- 
CONSFIELD. 

—Mr. Tri'Bner, the publisher, leaves a for- 
tune of six hundred thousand dollars to his wid- 
ow and daughter. He began life at thirty with 
thirty shillings. 

—President ANDREW WHITE says that the 
abuse of fellow-students, the insulting of pro- 
fessors, and the attempts by classes to disci- 
pline the faculty, have been driven out of col- 
lege life by the public press, 

—Mr. Henry B. Hatt, the engraver, who Jate- 
ly died at Morrisania, was at one time connected 
with Sir THomas Lawrence, and many years 
ago won considerable celebrity by his engravings 
of the marriage and the coronation of Queen 
VICTORIA. 

—Cuaptain De Lone was found frozen, leaning 
on one hand; the other hand rested on his side, 
palm outturned, and behind him, fallen from 
that hand, was the journal in which he had made 
his last entry. 

—Entertainments are being given in Washing- 
ton for the relief of the blind and paralyzed old 
actor and translator Louis TasistRo. 

—Ipba Lewis, who deserves the most that can 
be done for her, draws a larger salary by two 
hundred dollars than any other shore light-keep- 
er, and is exempt from wearing the uniform. 
She lives alone at Lime Rock with her mother, 

—RUSKIN on the lecture platform is described 
as “‘a funny little man’’; his body and hands 
are in perpetual motion, his pronunciation is 
between the Scotch and the cockney, while 
most of his r’s are w’s. His dress is very old- 
fashioned. 

—Ben MONTGOMERY, & pure negro, with clas- 
sical features but a woolly head, educated by his 
then owner in France, an accomplished and ele- 
gant linguist and mathematician, and with a 
money-making faculty, once offered to buy the 
Jerr Davis plantation for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but did not succeed in carrying out 
the arrangement. His children are but ordinary 
colored people in intelligence. 

—FRanz Liszt has injured his eyes by con- 
stant writing of music, which is in no wise re- 
markable at seventy-four. 

—An autobiography giving a history of his 
famous law cases was prepared, it is said, vy 
the late CHarLes O’Conor. This differs from 
the course of the late Jupan P. Bensamrn, of 
whom not enough papers remain for a biogra 
phy, he having destroyed everything of the sort 
in his lifetime, saying that nothing made more 
trouble than old family papers. 

—A shark six feet long was captured shortly 
since in Florida by Mrs. General ELisan Warp. 

—On her eightieth birthday Miss EvizaBera 
Peapopy received a profusion of the rarest flow- 
ers from Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Bos- 
ton, and neighboring towns, poems from friends, 
and ingenious handiwork from Kindergarten 
children, while all day her residence was throng- 
ed with visitors, who each received from her a 
pansy “for thoughts.’’ It was a fitting recog- 
nition of a noble and beautiful life. 

—The most successful prime donne in London 
at present are Americans; an American tenor and 
an American barytone are coining gold there, 


tan American lady has taken Sadler’s Wells The- 


atre, with promise of suecess, while Mary AN- 
DERSON and Lawrence Baxrett are winning 
golden opinions, MINNI£ PaLMer is triumphant, 
and even Lorta is sucezeding. 

—The gavel to be used by the Chairman of the 
Republican National Convention is to be made 
from pieces of wood from every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, including Alaska, The rock- 
maple comes from Maine, bird’s-eye from Ver- 
mont, and beech from New Hampshire. 

—The familiar name bestowed on Irvine by 
Miss Terry being “ Pickles,” it is suggested 
that soon Barrett will be called ‘ Worces- 
tershire Sauce,” McCuLLouaa, * Anchovy,” 
Bootn, ‘“ Chow-chow,”’ leaving “ Piccadilly” 
to SALVINI, and ‘‘ Caviare”’ to the gencral. 

—Two thousand persons, it is claimed, are 
employed in the Paris Bon Marché. Each girt 
has a room to herself, and there is a drawing- 
room, with a piano and reading-matter. 

—ALEXANDRINA Marta WILHELMINA CaTH- 
ERINE CHARLOTTE TERESA HenrieTta Louisa 
PAULINA ELIZABETH FREDERICA GEORGIANA 
are the “ front names,”’ as Artemus Ward would 
phrase it, of the Queen of Hanover. 

—The late Professor Gross, who by his own 
direction was cremated, adhered to the use of 
chloroform in his practice, and out of over five 
thousand cases in which he administered it not 
one accident occurred. 

—A Chinese young girl, daughter of a wealthy 
mandarin, has been brought over to this coun- 
try by Dr. Watney, of Lunenberg, to study 
medicive in Washington, D.C. She intends to 
practice on her return home, after finishing her 
education here, 

—Till Giovanni Pratt died, very few people 
outside of Italy knew of his existence; and yet 
he was poet-laureate of the house of Savoy, and 
one of the most popular poets of Italy. 

—Thirty members of the MarsHaL family 
were present at the unveiling of the statue of 
the Chief Justice lately. 

—Patri has a passion for parrots; this year 
she carried home to her castle in Wales one 
costing six hundred dollars. 

—Professor Hux.ey is the originator of tle 
term ‘‘ agnostic.” 

—Mr. Jupan P. Benjamin had just built a 
magnificent residence in Paris, where he pro- 
posed to = the rest of his life, and where his 
wife and daughter had lived for many years. His 
daughter is married to a prominent French staff 
Officer. 

—Five thousand dollars has been given for the 
Ex-Confederate Home by the retired Washing- 
ton banker Mr. Corcoran. 

—The Russian Minister, Baron Srritve, has 
taken a cottage for the summer at Bristol, Rhode 
Island. 

—Colonel Grorez L. Perkins, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, explains his longevity, he being 
now ninety-six years old, by the fact of his hav- 
ing buried six family physicians. 

—The spectacle of the drive in Paris is five 
children of M. De Lesseps, mounted on horses 
and ponies, and racing along the avenue, their 
father dashing after them, and the madame with 
the three younger children and their nurses fol- 
lowing the cavalcade. The other eight children 


of the Canal are grown, and out of the way. 
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this roll pillow is in < ay = SN 3 DEL sete apre hegp section of one of the bands 
shaded bands of a “ ef FENN Satter Vents ; 2 in process of making. As 
thick plush-like tex- BY 4/ Baer AS >» > N sbhite i can be seen in the cut, it 
ture, which are work- : es ’ ‘ ew ay a 1. ‘th , consists of four stripes, each 
ed with zephyr wool 4s = om ; Fey 5 EmMBroinDERED LAMBREQUIN FOR Fish? HSRh EERE Peet md} stripe composed of three 
on a foundation of g = . \ Sahoo ne 3ASKETS, BRACKETS, ETC. rows of herring-bone work- 

Berlin canvas, The Vi = 7 KS: > For continuation of design see Supple- ed one over the other; the 

model tein terra-cot- 4) =a; SE ment, No, IIL, Fig. 22, : 5 32 are" upper two rows of herring- 

ta red and olive, four === LS <. bone cut apart form the 
shades of each color, ns —- RY 4 : : pes is fleecy ridges. Beginning at 

It is worked in four the top of a band work a 
separate bands, each Fig. 1.—Market-Basket Cover with Borper IN ig. 1.—Suorrine Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] close herring- bone, each 
two inches and three- Ovuttine-Work.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 381.] For description see Supplement, 
quarters wide, and For design and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 46, 


if 1,—Cuemise Yoke anp Steeves.—Crocuet-Work.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
ee Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement, 


sit or Crocuet-Work Fig. 1.—Monocram f : Fig. 2.—Monocram. Fig, 2.—Dertai or Empromery FoR 
FOR CHEMISE Your. Fic. 1.—F vue Size. ‘Wire EmBrorpery, Z : Wurre Emprorpery. Suorrina Baa, Fic. 1.—Fouuw Size. 


Younc Lapy’s Corsace. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 12-21. 





Fig. 2.—Detau or Work ror Row Prtow, Fie. 1.-—Fout Size. Foorstoot.—{For description see Supplement. } 1quz Lace Insertion, 
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stitch over one square of 
the canvas horizontally 
and two squares perpen- 
dicularly, with the dark- 
est shade ofacolor. Cut 
a narrow strip of paper to 
lay over the first herring- 
bone, then work a wider 
one over one square hori- 
zontally and four squares 
perpendicularly with the 
next lighter shade, and 
over that a still wider one 
over one square horizon- 
tally and six perpendicu- 
larly with a still lighter 
shade: the object in pla- 
cing the papers over the 
undermost is to protect it 
when cutting the upper 
two apart. Use the four 
' shades in regular order, 

which will make the next 
stripe begin with the light- 


Feather - stitching in 
bronze silk is worked 
along both edges of the 
braid and the upper 
edge of the cord, and 
along the lower edge of 
the cord are wide but 
ton-hole stitches of the 
same color tipped with 
French knots of silk of 
the color of the flowe: 





CUPID’S TEARS. 


\ THAT delightful 

surprises one finds 
in foreign landst <A 
late traveller, searching 
for floral beauties in a 
tropical island, writes 
enthusiastically of a 
wonderful blossoming 
shrub, with countless 


é est tint and shade darker, flowers of a rich crim- 
| Holding the clipped bands son tint, offering to 
; over the steam from the crowds of humming- 

spout of a boiling tea-let- birds “a fascinating cor- 
ih tle will separate the fibres ner for repose.” Hour 
: of the wool, and thus make after hour these feather- 


the pile thicker. Fasten ed friends hover about 













e . rs , ones 
i the covering on the roll in ‘ : the brilliant petals, un- 
4 the manner shown in the il- Fig. 2.—Frisk Brocapk AND VEL- Orroman Sink aNp VeLvet-riaurep til fairly hiding in theic 
ef ™ ys Y . 9 Grenapine Manter.—Fuont. For "il 5 
( lustration, and place wool. ver Manriv.—Back.—[{See Fig. 1.] Back. vee Fig. 1, on Front Page.)—Cvt depths, when wing and 
len pom pons over the ends, For description see Supplement. Pattern, No. 3600: Price, 25 Cents. flower seem but one line 
For description see Supplement. of radiant beauty. At 
hI res tenes en aa Sacanenane errr 
iauaisttbsatinasesaavseanuasasa™ 
iri SA a v, Ve Vay 
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Sa ze 
Fig. 1.—Tammine Lack ror Bonnets, Caps, ETc. Fig. 1.—Frist Brocaprk anp Vetvet Mantir. -Front —[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Trimminc Lace ror Boxnrts, Cars, rv 
Two-Tarrps Size. For description see Supplement. Two-ruinps Size, 











Trimming Lace for ; i 


Bonnets, Caps, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1 is a fine éeru 
twine lace, in which the 
pattern is interlaced with 
gold thread, and outlined 
with a thicker gold cord. 
Fig. 2 is a gold lace, with 
the heavy pattern de- 
fined in colored satin 
cord, dark red, blue, or 
brown, 


Antique Lace 

Insertion. 
See illustration on page 372. 
Tue square - meshed 
ground for this antique 
guipure lace is netted 
with cream white flax 
thread, and the pattern 
darned in various lace 
stitches, partly with the 
same and partly with 

finer lace thread. 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on p. 872. 
Turse monograms for 
marking lingerie are to 
be worked in satin stitch 
with either white em- 
broidery cotton or fast- 
colored silk twist. 


Lambrequin for 
Baskets, Brackets, 
etc. 

See illustration on page 372. 

Tae ground for this 
lambrequin is velveteen 
of any dark neutral col- 
or, which is. ornamented 
with conventional floral 
embroidery in silks, the 
flowers in either purple 
or dark red, leaves in 
olive green, stems olive 
brown. The illustration 
is in working size, the 
end of the design, which 
exceeded the page, being 
given in outline in Fig. 
22, Supplement. The 
petals and leaves are 
worked in button - hole 
stitch, toward the middle 
from each side, the ridge 
of the stitch forming the 
vein. The stems are 
formed by parallel rows 
of chain stitch. A gold- 
colored silk braid fast- 
ened down with fancy 
stitches in pink and 
bronze silk borders the 
upper edge, and a silk 
cord of the same color is 
set along the lower, 











LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES 


Fig. 2—Wnotrr Merit Dress. 


AND WRAPPINGS. 
Fig. 1.—Casnvernr aNd VELVET-FIGURED Fig. 83.—Monam Travertine CLoaK 
For patter: and description see Supple- 


For description see Supplement. ment, No. V., Figs. 33-87. 


first opening these “ rich 
tinted be stand out In 
upright loveliness,” |} 
after a time fall, yet not 
withered, to the 

It must be of t se 
same flowers that Miss 
Bremer, the delightful 
Swedish writer, whom we 
all claim “as a sister be- 
loved,” has made men 
tion in her notes of for 
ign travel in tropical 
regions She tells pret 
ty incident, worth repeat 
ing, of bringing daily to 
her chambet handfuls of 
just such rich, crimson 
hued blossoms, and as 
regularly they at night 
disappeared. After some 
searching the mystery 
was solved. She noted 


one morning, when look 
ing toward a wall, a long 
crimson line Ascending 
one by one, the delicat 


petals seemed earnestly 
reaching forth in mute 
processional file toward 
its highest point. Om 
Swedish friend found aft 
er much keen eyed seri 
tiny, that an almost color 
less and extremely small 
ant was the hidden pro 
pelling power, sturdily 
marching on, each crown 
ed and overshadowed, as 
it were, by royal - tinted 
drapery such as no artist 
upon earth could fashion 
and finally tapestry of 
untold beauty wreathed 


in gorgeous hues the ur 
sightly stretch of brick 
and mortar. “ This was,” 


she adds, “one of the 
most valued items in re 
membrance of that visit.” 


PEBOUNS. 


hogep oye a teneenagte 
in gold and silver in 
Thibet are foreigners, 
called “ Pebouns,” and 
great skill have these 
busy-handed folk in the 
fabrication of exquisite 
ornaments, not only for 
personal adornment, but 
no less has their labor 
been in request for tem- 
ple service. Neither pains 
nor expense have ever 
been spared by the Lamas 
for elaborately wrought 
vases of gold and silver, 
designed for holy uses; 
and the gilt plates so es 
seutial for the conven- 
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jence of devout Thibetans are described as “ most 
wonderful” for exquisite tracery and complete- 
ness of detail. So thoroughly is this work of the 
“Pebouns” accomplished that neither time nor 
atmospheric changes have any effect upon their 
patiently elaborated labors. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 


By CHARLES READE, 


Avctuon or “Harp Casu,” “ Pur Yourserr m Hw 
Piaor,” “It's Never Too Late to Menp,” 
“ Gairrrti Gaunt,” ETO. 
CHAPTER XX. 
CALAMITY. 
+ ie~ baffled conspirators saw Grace Hope bound 
over a stile like a deer and dash up to the 

mine; then there was a hurried colloquy, and 
some men were seen to start from the mine and 
run toward Hope’s cottage. What actually took 
place was this: She arrived panting, and begged 
to be sent down the mine at once; the deputy 
said, “ You can not, miss, without an order from 
Mr. Hope.” 

“T am his daughter, sir,” said she. “He has 
claimed me from Mr. Bartley this day.” 

At that word the man took off his hat to her. 

“Let me down this instant; there’s a plot to 
fire the mine, and destroy my dear father.” 

“A plot to fire the mine!” said the man, all 
aghast. “Why,whoby? Hy! cage ready, there!” 

“One Burniey; but he’s bribed by a stranger. 
Send me down to warn my father; but you run 
and seize that villain; you can not mistake him. 
He wears a light suit of tweed, all one color. He 
has very black eyebrows, and a face like a corpse, 
and a large gold ring on the little finger of his 
right hand. You will find him somewhere near 
my father’s cottage. Neither you nor I have a 
moment to lose.” 

Then the deputy called three more men, and 
made for Hope's cottage, while Grace went down 
in the cage. 





Bartley fled in mortal terror to his own house, 
and began to pack up his things to leave the 
country. Monckton withdrew to the clump of fir- 
trees, and from that thin shelter watched the 
mine, intending to levant as soon as he should see 
Hope come up safe and sound ; but when he saw 
three or four men start from the mine and run 
across to him, he took the alarm and sought the 
thicker shelter of a copse hard by. It was very 
thick cover, good for temporary concealment ; but 
he soon found it was so narrow that he couldn’t 
emerge from it on either side without being seen 
at once, and his quick wit told him that Grace had 
denounced him, and probably described him ac- 
curately to the miners; he was in mortal terror, 
but not unprepared for this sort of danger. The 
first thing he did was to whip off his entire tweed 
suit and turn it inside out: he had had it made 
on purpose; it was a thin tweed, doubled with 
black kerseymere, so that this change was a down- 
right transformation. Then he substituted a 
black tie for a colored one, whipped out a little 
mirror and his hare’s-foot, etc., browned and col- 
ored his cheek, put on an admirable gray wig, 
whiskers, mustache, and beard, and partly whiten- 
ed his eyebrows, and hobbled feebly out of the 
little wood an infirm old man. Presently he 
caught sight of his gold ring. “ Ah!” said he, 
“she is a sharp girl; perhaps she noticed that 
in the struggle.” He took it off, and was going 
to put it in his pocket, but thought better of that, 
and chucked it into a ditch. Then he made 
for the village. The pursuers hunted about the 
house, and, of course, didn’t find him; but pre- 
sently one of them saw him crossing a meadow 
not far off, so they ran toward him and hailed him. 

“Hy! mister!” 

He went feebly on and did not seem to hear; 
then they hailed him again and ran toward him. 
Then he turned and stopped, and seeing men run- 
ning toward him, took out a large pair of round 
spectacles, and put them on to look at them. By 
this artifice that which in reality completed his 
disguise seemed but a natural movement in an 
old man to see better who it was that wanted him. 

““What be you doing here ?” said the man. 

“Well, my good man,” said Monckton, affect- 
ing surprise, I have been visiting an old friend, 
and now I’m going home again. I hope I am 
not trespassing. Is not this the way to the vil- 
lage? They told me it was.” 

“That's right enough,” said the deputy, “ but 
by the way you come you must have seen him.” 

“No, sir,” said Monckton, “I haven’t seen any- 
body, except one gentleman that came through 
that wood there, as I passed it.” 

“ What was he like, sir ?” 

“Well, I didn’t take particular notice, and he 

sed me all in a hurry.” 

“That would be the man,” said the deputy. 
“ Had he a very pale face ?” 

“Not that I remarked; he seemed rather heat- 
ed with running.” 

“ How was he dressed, sir 9” 

“Ob, like many of the young people; all of 
one pattern.” 

* Light or dark ?” 

“Light, I think.” 

“ Was it a tweed suit ?” 

“T almost think it was. What had he been 
doing? Anything wrong? He seemed to me to 
be rather scared like.” 

“Which way did he go, sir 2” 

“T think he made for that great house, sir.” 

“Come on,” said the deputy, and he followed 
this treacherous indication, hot in pursuit. 

Monckton lost no time. He took off twenty 
years, and reached the Dun Cow as an old ac- 
quaintance. He hired the one vebicle the estab- 
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lishment possessed, and was off like a shot to 
Derby; thence he dispatched a note to his lodg- 
ings to say he was suddenly called to town, but 
should be back in a week. Not that he ever in- 
tended to show his face in that neighborhood 


in. 

Nevertheless events occurred that stopped both 
his flight and Bartley’s, and yet broke up their 
unholy alliance. 

It was Hope’s final inspection of the Bartley 
mine, and he took things in order. Months ago 
a second shaft had been sunk by his wise in- 
structions, and but for Bartley’s parsimony would 
have been now completed. Hope now ascertain- 
ed how many feet it was short, and noted this 
down for Bartley. 

Then, still inspecting, he went to the other ex- 
tremity of the mine, and reached a sort of hall or 
amphitheatre much higher than the passages. 
This was a centre, with diverging passages on 
one side, but closed on the other. Two of these 
passages led by oblique routes to those old works 
the shoring of which had been reported unsafe. 

This amphitheatre was now a busy scene, empty 
trucks being pushed off, full trucks being pushed 
on, all the men carrying lighted lauterns that 
wavered and glinted like “ wills-of-the- wisp.” 
Presently a bell rung, and a portion of the men, 
to whom this was a signal, left off work and be- 
gan to put on their jackets and to await the de- 
scent of the cage to take them up in parties, At 
this moment Hope met, to his surprise, a figure 
that looked like Ben Burnley. He put up his 
lamp to see if he was right, and Ben Burnley it 
was. The ruffian had the audacity to put up his 
lamp, as if to scrutinize the person who examin- 
ed him, 

“ Did I not discharge you ?” said Hope. 

“ Ay, lad,” said Ben; “ but your master put 
me on again.” With that he showed Bartley’s 
order and signature, 

Hope bit his lips, but-merely said, “ He will rue 
it.” Burnley sidled away ; but Hope cried to one 
or two men who were about, 

“ Keep a sharp lookout on him, my men; your 
lives are not safe whilst he’s in the mine.” 

Burnley leaned insolently against a track and 
gave the men nothing to observe; the next min- 
ute in bustled the honest miner at whose instance 
Hope had come down the mine, and begged him 
to come and visit the shoring at once. 

Hope asked if there were any other men there ; 
the-miner replied in the negative. 

“Very well, then,” said Hope; “Tl just take 
one look at the water here, and I'll be at the shor- 
ing in five minutes.” 

Unfortunately this unwary statement let Burn- 
ley know exactly what todo; he had already con- 
cealed in the wood-work a canister of dynamite 
and a fuse to it to last about five minutes. He 
now wriggled away under cover of Hope’s dia- 
logue and lighted the fuse, then he came flying 
back to get safe out of the mine, and leave Hope 
in his death-trap. 

But in the mean time Grace Hope came down in 
the cage, and caught sight of her father, and came 
screaming to him, “ Father! father!” 

“You here, my child!” 

“There’s a plot to murder you! A man called 
Burnley is to cause an explosion at the old works 
just as you visit them.” 

“ An explosion,” cried Hope, “and fire-damp 
about! One explosion will cause fifty. Ring the 
bell! here, men! danger !” 

Then there was a rush of men, 

“ Ben Burnley is firing the mine.” 

There was a yell of fury; but a distant explo- 
sion turned it to one of dismay. Hope caught 
his daughter up in his arms and put her into a 
cavity. 

“Fly, men, to the other part of the mine!” he 
cried. 

There was a louder explosion. In ran Burnley 
terrified at his own work, and flying to escape. 
Hope sprang out upon him. “No, you don’t; 
living or dead, you are the last to leave this 
mine.” 

Burnley struggled furiously, but Hope dashed 
him down at his feet. Just as a far more awful 
explosion than all took place, one side of that am- 
phitheatre fell in, and the very earth heaved. The 
corner part of the shaft fell in upon the cage, and 
upon many poor miners who were hoping to escape 
by it; but those escaped for the present who had 
obe¥ed Hope’s order and fled to another part of 
the mine, and when the stifling vapors drifted 
away there stood Hope, pale as death, but strong 
as iron, with the assassin at his feet, and poor 
Grace crouching and quivering in her recess. 
Their fate now. awaited these three—a speedy 
death by choke-damp, or a slow death by starva- 
tion, or a rescue from the outside under circum- 
stances of unparalleled difficulty, since there was 
but one shaft completed, and that was now closed 
by a mountain of débris. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


Tue explosions so tremendously loud below 
were but muffled sounds at the pit’s mouth ; but, 
alas! these muffled sounds, and one flash of lurid 
flame that shot up into the air, told the tale of 
horror to every experienced pitman and his wife, 
and the cry of a whole village went up to heaven. 

The calamity spread like wild-fire. It soon 
found its way to Clifford Hall, and the deputy 
ran himself with the news to Mr. Bartley. Bart- 
ley received it at first with a stony glare, and 
trembled all over; then the deputy, lowering his 
voice, said; “Sir, the worst of it is, there is foul 
play in it. There is good authority to say that 
Ben Burnley fired the mine to destroy his bet- 
ters, and he has done it; for Mr. Hope and Miss 
Hope—that is, Miss Bartley that was—are both 
there.” He added, in a broken voice: “ And if 
they are not buried or stifled, it will be hard 
work to save them. The mine is a ruin.” 


Bartley delivered a wild scream, and dashed 
out of the house at once; he did not even take 
his hat ; but the deputy, more self-possessed, took 
one out of the hall, and followed him. 

Bartley hurried to the mine, and found that 
several stout fellows had gone down with their 
pickaxes and other tools to clear the shaft, but 
that it must be terribly slow work, so few men 
could work at a time in that narrow space. Bart- 
ley telegraphed to Derby for a more powerful 
steam-engine and experienced engineers, and set 
another gang to open the new shaft to the bot- 
tom, and see if any sufferers could be saved that 
way. Whatever he did was wise, but his man- 
ner was frenzied. None of his people thought 
he had so much feeling, and more than one of 
the quaking women gave him a kind word. He 
made no reply; he did not even seem to hear. 
He wandered about the mine all night, wringing 
his hands, and at last he was taken home almost 
by force. 

Humanity overpowered prejudice, and Colonel 
Clifford came to the mine to see if he could be 
of any use to the sufferers. He got hold of the 
deputy, and learned from him what Bartley was 
doing. He said he thought that was the best 
course, as there would be division of labor; but, 
said he: “I am an old campaigner, and I know 
that men can not fight without food, and this 
work will be a fight. How will you house the 
new-comers ?” 

“There are forty-seven men missing, and the 
new men can sleep in their cottages.” 

“That’s so,” said the Colonel ; “ but there are 
the wives and the children. I shall send sleep- 
ing tents and eating tents, and provisions enough 
to feed a battalion. Forty-seven lives!” said he, 
pityingly. 

“ Ay, sir,” said the deputy, “and such lives, 
some of them; for Mr. Hope and Miss Mary 
Bartley—leastways that is not her name now; 
she’s Mr. Hope’s daughter.” 

“Why, what has she to do with it?” 

“T am sorry to say, sir, she is down the mine.” 

“God forbid,” said the Colonel, “that noble 
girl dead, or in mortal danger !” 

“She is, sir, and”’—lowering his voice—“ by 
foul play.” Then, seeing the Colonel greatly 
shocked and moved, he said: “ And I ought not 
to keep it from you. You are our nearest ma- 
gistrate. The young lady told me at the pit 
mouth she is Mr. Hope’s daughter.” 

“ And so she is.” 

“ And she said there was a plot to destroy her 
father in the mine by exploding the old workings 
he was going to visit. One Ben Burnley was to 
do it—a blackguard that has a spite against Mr. 
Hope for discharging him. But there was mon- 
ey behind him, and a villain that she described 
to us—black eyebrows, a face like a corpse, and 
dressed in a suit of tweed one color. We hoped 
that she might have been mistaken, or she might 
have warned Mr. Hope in time; but now it is to 
be seen that there was no mistake, and she had 
not time to warn him. The deed is done; and a 
darker deed was never done, even in the dark.” 

Colonel Clifford groaned. After a while he 
said, “ Seize that Ben Burnley at once, or he will 
soon leave this place behind him.” 

“No, he won't,” said the deputy. “ He is in 
the mine; that is one comfort; and if he comes 
out alive his life won’t be worth much, with the 
law on one side of the blackguard, and Judge 
Lynch on tv other.” 

“ The first thing,” said the Colonel, “is to save 
these precious lives. God help us and them!” 

He then went to the railway, and wired certain 
leading tradesmen in Derby for provisions, salt 
and fresh, on a large scale, and for new tents. 
He had some old ones stored away in his own 
house, He also secured abundance of knives, 
forks, plates, buckets, pitchers, and jugs, and, in 
short, he opened-a commissariat. He inquired 
for his son Walter, and why he was so late. He 
could learn nothing but that Walter had mount- 
ed a hunter, and.left word with Baker that he 
should not be home till eight o’clock. 

“John,” said the Colonel, solemnly, “I am in 


Let nobody speak to him about this accident at 
the mine till he has seen me.” 


Walter Clifford rode to the Lake Hotel to in- 
quire after the bracelet. The landlady told him 
she had sent her husband over with it that day. 

“Confound it!” said Walter; “why, he won’t 
know whom to take it to.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said she. “My Sam 
won't give it to the wrong person, you may be 
sure,” 

“How do I know that?” said Walter; “and 
pray whom did you tell him to give it to?” 

“ Why, to the lady as was here with you.” 

“ And how the deuce is he to find her? He 
does not know her name. It’s a great pity you 
could not keep it till I came.” i 

“ Well, sir, you was so long a-coming.” 

“That's true,” said Walter; “let us make the 
best of it. I shall feed my horse, and get home 
as quickly as I can.” 

However, he knew he would be late, and 
thought he had better go straight home. “He 
sent a telegram to Mary Bartley: “Landlord 
gone to you with bracelet,” and this he signed 
with the. name of the landlady, but no add 
He was afraid to say more, though he would have 
liked to put his wife upon. her guard; but he 
trusted to her natural shrewdness. He mounted 
his horse and went straight home, but he was 
late for dinner, and that vexed him a little, for 
it was a matter Colonel Clifford was particular 
about. He dashed up to his bedroom and began 
to dress all in a hurry. 

John Baker came to -him wearing a very ex- 
traordinary look, and after some hesitation said, 
“T would not change my clothes if I were you, 
Mr. Walter.” 

“Oh,” said Walter, “I am too late, you know; 
| in for a penny, in for a pound,” 








great trouble; and Walter is in worse, I fear. . 





“ But, sir,” said old John, “the Colonel wants 
to speak to you in the drawing-room.” 

Now Walter was excited with the events of 
the day, irritated by the affront his father had 
put upon him and Mary, strung up by hard rid- 
ing, etc.; he burst out, “ Well, I shall not go to 
him; I have had enough of this—badgered and 
bullied, and my sweetheart affronted—and now 
I suppose I am to be lectured again. You say I 
am not well, and bring my dinner up here.” 

“No, Mr. Walter,” said the old man, gravely; 
“T must not do that. Sir, don’t you think as you 
are to be scolded, or the angel you love affront- 
ed; all that is over forever. There has been 
many a strange thing happened since you rode 
out of our stable last; but I wish you would go 
to the Colonel and let him tell you all; however, 
I suppose I may tell you so much as this, that 
your sweetheart is not Mary Bartley at all; she 
is Mr. Hope’s daughter.” 

“What!” cried Walter, in utter amazement. 

“There is no doubt about it, sir,” said the old 
man; “and I believe it is all out about you and 
her; but that would not matter, for the Colonel 
he takes it quite different from what you might 
think. He swears by her now. I don’t know 
really how that came about, sir, for I was not 
there; but when I was dressing the Colonel he 
said to me, ‘John, she’s the grandest girl in Eng- 
land, and an honor to her sex, and there is not a 
drop of Bartley’s blood in her.’” 

“Oh, he has found that out,” said Walter. 
“Then I'll go to him like a bird, dear old fellow, 
So that is what he wanted to tell me.” 

“No,” said John Baker, gravely. 

“No!” said Walter; “ what then?” 

“Tt’s trouble.” 

“Trouble!” said Walter, puzzled. 

“Ay, my poor young master,” said Baker, 
tenderly; “sore trouble, such trouble as a fa- 
ther’s heart won’t let me or any man break to 
you whilst he lives to do it. I know my master. 
Ever since that fellow Bartley came here we have 
seen the worst of him; now we shall see the best 
of him. Go to him, dear Master Walter. Don't 
waste time in talking to old John Baker. Go to 
your father and your friend.” 

Walter Clifford cast a look of wonder and alarm 
on the old man, and went down at once to the 
drawing-room. His father was standing by the 
fire. He came forward to him with both hands, 
and said, 

“ M son ” m 

“ Father,” said Walter, in a whisper, “ what is 
it?” 

“ Have you heard nothing ?” 

“Nothing but good news, father—that you ap- 
prove my choice.” 

“ Ah, John told you that.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And did he tell you anything else ?” 

“No, sir; only that some great misfortune is 
upon me, and that I have my father’s sympathy.” 

“You have,” said the Colonel; “and would to 
God I had known the truth before! She is not 
Bartley’s daughter at all; she is Hope’s daughter. 
Her virtue shines in her face; she is noble, she 
is self-denying, she is just, she is brave; and no 
doubt she can account for her being at the Lake 
Hotel in company with some man or other. What- 
ever that lady says will be the truth. That’s not 
the trouble, Walter; all that has become small 
by comparison. But shall we ever see her sweet 
face again, or hear her voice ?” 

“ Father,” said Walter, trembling, “ you terrify 
me. This sudden change in your voice that I 
never heard falter before; some great calamity 
must have happened. Tel] me the worst at once.” 

“Walter,” said the old man, “stand firm; do 
not despair, for there is hope.” 

“Thank God for that, father ; now tell me all.” 

“ Walter, there has been an explosion in the 
mine—a fearful explosion ; the shaft has fallen 
in; there is no getting access to the mine, and 
all the poor souls confined there are in mortal 
peril. Those who are best acquainted with the 
mine do not think that many of them have been 
destroyed by the ruin, but they tell me these ex- 
plosions let loose poisonous gases, and so now 
those poor souls are all exposed to three deadly 
perils: choke-damp, fire-damp, and starvation.” 

“It’s pitiable,” said Walter ; “ but surely this is 
a calamity to Bartley, and to the poor miners, but 
not to any one that I love, and that you have learn- 
ed to respect.” : : 

“ My son,” said the Colonel, solemnly, “the mine 
was fired by foul play.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Tt is believed that some rival owner, or else 
some personal enemy of William Hope, bribed a 
villain to fire some part of the mine that Hope 
was inspecting.” 

“Great heavens !” said Walter; “can such vil- 
lains exist? Poor, poor Mr. Hope: who would 
think he had an enemy in the world ?” 

“ Alas!” said the Colonel, “that isnotall. His 
danghter, it seems, overheard the villain bribing 


the ruffian to commit this foul and terrible act, 


and she flew to the mine directly. She dispatch- 
ed some miners to ceize that hellish villain, and 
she went down the mine to save her father.” 

“ Ah!” said Walter, trembling all over. 

“She has never been seen since.” 

The Colonel’s head sank for a moment on his 
breast. 

Walter groaned and turned pale. 

“She came too late to save him; she came in 
time to share his fate.” 

Walter sank into a chair, and a deadly pallor 
oo his face, his forehead, and his very 
ips. 

The Colonel rushed to the door and called for 
help; and -in-a moment John Baker and Mrs. Mil- 
ton and Julia Clifford were round poor Walter’s 
chair with brandy and ether and salts, and every 
stimulant. He did not faint away; strong men 
very seldom do at any mere mental shock. 

The color came slowly back to his cheeks and 
his pale lips, and his eyes began to fill with hor- 
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ror. The weeping women, and even the stout 
Colonel, viewed with anxiety his return to the full 
consciousness of his calamity. ‘‘ Be brave,” cried 
Colonel Clifford ; “ be a soldier’s son; don’t de- 
spair; fight; nothing has been neglected. Even 
Bartley is playing the man; he has got another 
engine coming up, and another body of workmen 
to open the new shaft as well as the old one.” 

“God bless him!” said Walter. 

“And I have an experienced engineer on the 
road, and the things civilians always forget—tents 
and provisions of all sorts. We will set an army 
to work sooner than your sweetheart, poor girl, 
shall lose her life by any fault of ours.” 

“My sweetheart!” cried Walter, starting sud- 
denly from his chair. ‘“ There, don’t cling to me, 
women. No man shall head that army but me. 
My sweetheart! God help me—sne’s My wire.” 

(To BK CONTINUED. ] 





THE ADVANTAGES OF PAIN. 


AIN is very far from an unmitigated evil. 

Without the sensitive skin in which our bodies 
are inclosed, injury would constantly be inflicted 
upon the tissues ; and without the lessons taught 
us by pain there is every reason to believe that 
most mischievous and injurious acts would be con- 
stantly committed. 

To what injuries, blows, burns, contusions, etc., 
would not the frame-work of man and of ani- 
mals be subjected if the slow lessons of conse- 
quential injury were left without the sharp re- 
proof of pain? The suffering immediately at- 
tracts the attention, and consequently that which 
would do much damage is avoided, not from any 
rational consideration of the consequences, but 
from the pain directly produced. Without the 
advantages which thus spring from pain, animals 
and savage men would incessantly be inflicting 
much injury upon themselves, and indeed often 
be imperiling their existence. Pain from this 
point of view is distinctly preservative throughout 
the whole of animated creation. The utility of pain 
is seen in the membrane which sweeps the surface 
of the eye, for instance, in several animals, when- 
ever any irritant particle is brought into contact 
with these delicate structures. The pain caused 
by the foreign body sets up reflexly a muscular 
contraction in. this membrane, and thus it is 
brought across the eye, sweeping the surface, and 
so the offending matter is removed. When the 
foreign body is too fixed to be so removed, disor- 
ganization of the eye follows, and amidst a gen- 
eral destruction of the organ the irritant matter 
is got rid of. Destruction of the eye in these an- 
imals would be a common occurrence if it were 
not for this muscular arrangement, and pain is 
the exeitant; it is, as it were, the finger which 
pulls the trigger, and so the machinery already 
provided and* prepared is set in action thereby. 
In man the suffering caused by a foreign body 
in the eye calls the attention to the part, and 
leads to its removal. If it were not for the pain 
so produced, irremediable mischief would often be 
permitted to go on unchecked, because unnoticed. 

Not only does pain so defend the eye from the 
injurious effects of foreign bodies : it often serves 
to protect the delicate organ from overwork, and 
where pain is so produced rest is given to the 
part, and recovery is instituted. Especially is 
this, seen where the eyes are not an absolute 
pair, and long perusal' of a page strains them. 
Proper spectacles, making the eyes a pair, give 
prompt and permanent relief. The grave dis- 
eases of the eye are those which are painless, 
where incipient disease is aggravated by persist- 
ing action, all of which would be avoided if pain 
were a consequence of the malady. 

The advantages which ensue from pain, are 
most markedly seen and are most obvious in the 
case of injuries. When a joint is sprained, the 
pain caused by movement in it compels the rest 
which.is essential to repair. If there were no 
pain produced by motion, the parts would almost 
certainly be exercised to the detriment and to 
the delay of the reparative processes. So, too, in 
broken bones, the agony caused by motion is suely 
that a fixed: position is-maintained for weeks, 
with the.result thatthe part, being kept at abso- 
lute rest, is thus permitted to recover as-speedily 
as may be. All who have thought over the mat- 
ter must know well how irksome it is to maintain 
one position for any length of time:.the keen 
sense of weariness and the inclination to change 
the posture become. at once insupportable and 
irresistible.. But if sharp pain be the conse- 
quence of movement, how steadily is the position 
maintained for days, and even weeks! 

In like manner pain is most protective in cer- 
tain internal diseases. Thusininflammation of the 
large serous covering which invests the abdomi- 
nal viscera and lines the walls of this space, 
pain, the result. of movement, secures rest. This 
large lubricating surface in health permits of the 
contained viscera gliding gently upon each other, 
and on their boundary walls; but when it be. 
comes inflamed the friction of the dry surfaces 
produces intense pain, and quietude is thus en- 
forced. Doubtless this pain is often such as to 
constitute a great danger to life; nevertheless, 
without it and its consequences more serious, mis- 
chief would usually be produced. When there.is 
an abscess in the liver, pain-is indueed by move- 
ment of this viscus; and so.we find the muscles 
of the abdominal wall over the liver rigid and 
hard, thus keeping the organ at rest, in situ. 
When a rib is broken the fractured ends rub 
upon the pleura and excite-inflammation of it, 


and the pain thus set up causes the patient to 
‘call in a surgeon, who. places the thorax in com- ‘ 


parative quietude by a-bandage, and the friction 
being so minimized, repair is permitted, - Then, i in 
certain conditions ‘of the stomach, paitr is pro- 
duced by improper food ; and so dyspepsia guides 
the sufferer to the choice of suitable foodPwhich 
does not set up pain. Such are some of the best- 
known instances of the utility of pain in | 


store being No. 0 at another. 





ailments or injuries. There are, however, more 
general conditions which evoke pain, and where 
that pain is the means of the condition being re- 
lieved, or remedied by medical art. Take neu- 
ralgia, for instance. It may be the outcome of 
several conditions, which have to be discriminated 
for its relief. In the young and in early adult 
life it is almost always the result of imperfect 
tissue nutrition, however caused. Romberg wrote 
with equal poetical feeling and scientific truth, 
“ Pain is the prayer of a nerve for healthy blood,” 
and neuralgia is the common outcome of blood 
either poverty-stricken or poisoned by some dele- 
terious ingredients, as in material poisoning, for 
instance. Withowt the pain so produced the 
condition would go on untelieved, and ulterior or- 
ganic changes would probably be brought about, 
But pain impels the sufferer to seek relief. 








CHINA- PAINTING. 
I. 
VEN if one can never produce very satisfac- 

_4 tory results in a pecuniary point of view, 
china-painting is so extremely fascinating, and 
withal so pleasant, that the time spent at it can 
never be counted lost or wasted. The smooth 
glassy surface of the Minton tile, or the delicate 
Haviland ware in its many charming shapes of 
either fruit plates or tea sets, is a delight to 
work upon, Even if a teacher can not be ob- 
tained, much practice and a genuine love for the 
work will surmount what at first seemed almost 
unconquerable difficulties. Some knowledge of 
drawing is, however, necessary, especially if heads 
or figures are attempted. Flowers can be traced ; 
but-even then, if literally copied, they lack a 
something that can hardly be expressed, but is 
none the less readily felt. The tracing-paper has 
its uses, however. The timid, who can after much 
time and many efforts suceeed quite nicely on 
paper in catching the spirit of the original, find, 
on attempting china, the new foundation rather 
elusive, and the difficulties met with in the first 
material become decidedly increased in the second. 
Here the tracing-paper is of use; but only in this 
way should it be depended upon. Just an out- 
line or so, points from which to work up the fea- 
tures, are of great assistance, and at the same 
time there will be enough drawing to give one’s 
own individuality to the work. 

Two kinds of paper are used in tracing—one, 
thin and transparent, is to be placed over the 
picture that is to be copied ; with a finely pointed 
lead-pencil follow the outlines that are needed. 
The. other is heavier, the under side white, and 
the upper generally red or black; the latter sur- 
face goes next the china. Place the thin paper 
just over. it, the pencil side up, and if impossi- 
ble to hold it steadily, fasten the corners with 
wax to the plate.» Be careful it is in the right 
position, and the figure, when drawn, at an equal 
distance from the edges. With-a very sharp- 
pointed lead-pencil go over all the outlines drawn 
on the transparent paper; when the papers are 
removed, the outlines will be found reproduced 
on the china. Dip quickly into clean cold water 
one end of a stick or tablet of Indian-ink ; hold- 
ing it in an upright position, rub on a small plate 
or saucer until you have enough to work with. It 
should be of a creamy consistency, not thin enough 
to spread while working, nor too thick to flow 
easily. 

With the finest of camel’s-hair or sable pencils 
go over the marks left by the tracing-paper, and 
sketch in lightly the rest of the design. Work 
the pencil well into the ink before commencing, 
and bring it to a point, so that the lines may be 
decided and yet thin. If left broad, uncertain, 
and of unequal thickness, the painting will be 
more difficult, and it will be very hard to preserve 
the outlines. 

In selecting brushes, the best are always the 
cheapest, provided they are well taken ‘care of. 
All through the late spring and summer, moths 
are at work if the china- painter is not; and 
manya favorite brush has been found, on resum- 
ing the work, to be entirely useless. A thorough 
cleaning with soap and warm water, careful rins- 
ing and drying, should be given every one ;- and 
in the box put a large piece of gum-camphor. 
The dealers all understand this, but it is rarely 
that they-give their. customers the benefit of 
their,own experience. The brush used in sketch- 
ing should be very fine, and kept entirely for 
the purpose, washing well in clean water after 
using. Another small one is wanted for the more 
delicate lines-in the features, as the corners of 
the eyes and the nostrils. The numbers of the 
brushes will be found to vary at the different 
art-material establishments, No. 1 at the one 
Above all things, 
do not become accustomed to using too small a 
brush: it gives a mincing, uncertain touch, and 
the work can never have the broad. effect that is 
so desirable. .A novice would be astonished at 
the limited number of tools an artist really uses ; 
and the farther one advances in the work, the 
more readily they depend upon the few. 

For coloring in backgrounds or borders, when 
a solid tint is desired, either use one.of the fine 
stippling brushes, or an old kid glove rolled into 
shape: sometimes both can be employed to ad- 
vantage, the glove for the earlier stage of the 
process, and the brush for the later. 

Inferior stipplers will loosen in working, often 
shedding a fine coat of short hair, that ruins the 
work. The only perfect ones are those made in 
Paris ; occasionally they can be found in the shops 
here, having been imported at the suggestion of 
an artist who has studied abroad. A dollar and 
a-half.is the price usually asked for them—much 
more than the ordinary sort. They are of uneven 
length, being trimmed in a regular slope from 
front to back, are fine and silky, yet strong and 
elastic withal, and almost like velvet to the touch. 
No matter how old or soiled the glove may be, sa 


1 | that it has a surface for working that is smooth 





and free from seams, fold it over and over, with 
the fingers inside and upper part of the glove 
outside; bunch it tightly together until there is a 
perfectly even surface (shaped something like the 
blossom end of a small apple); tie tightly with 
strong string that it can not slip, for this part of 
it will last for years. Have a piece of fine old 
soft linen folded into four thicknesses, and stretch 
and tie this over the kid tight and even. Have 
the linen thick enough, or rather layers enough, 
to work up the whole surface to be colored. In 
china-painting one may have to wait for the work, 
but the reverse does not hold good. When the 
linen is saturated, it gives out the color, does not 
take it up, and to re-arrange the stippler would 
be likely to spoil the coloring; besides, a fresh 
piece taken during the working absorbs so mach 
as to make the tint too delicate. For each article 
to be colored, and only then, the kid must be re- 
covered with linen. Maize, a new color of the last 
season, and Chinese yellow, make a beautiful deli- 
cate tint for either border or background. 

Do net use too much of the latter, for it is a 
warm color, but about one-third will give a satis- 
factory combination. If a set is to be tinted, do 
them all at the same time, or they will most like- 
ly be “ off color.” Two-thirds of a tube of maize 
and a scant third of yellow will be sufficient for 
the borders: of a dozen large fruit plates. Put 
the two together; and rub thoroughly until there 
is a perfectly even tone, and it flows easily. Paint 
the border with a large-sized brush until all parts 
are the same color; if too moist, wait a few min- 
utes until if is ready to work, then pounce with 
the glove until the tint is an even, delicate one. 
Hold the plate so nothing can touch the edges ; 
the least flaw or rubbing necessitates washing 
off and coloring again. A little practice wiil en- 
able one to manage the plate, with the left hand 
underneath, very nicely. When finished, put at 
once in ® warm oven to dry; an hour is not 
too long to keep them in; the plates colored in 
the mean time must be kept free from dust. This 
drying in an oven is very important, for it not 
only prevents the settling of dust and other par- 
ticles before firing, but the rubbing off and blur- 
ring of color that come with carrying to the 
firers. 

It is hardly worth while to waste money on the 
dainty little palette, with its tiny cups arranged 
inside for holding the paint when mixed. It is 
never advisable.to save what is left for future 
use; the dust settles in it no matter how care- 
fully it is covered. The better economy is to 
take less from the tube, and discard all left from 
the day’s work. An ordinary tile, costing ten or 
tifteen cents, answers every purpose for preparing 
the paint; three or four of the little coarse china 
saucers at a few cents each are needed for hold- 
ing the essence of grasse and oil of lavender with 
which the paints are thinned ; also a palette knife 
of bone or ivory, for the metal ones are ruin to 
the colors. Select one that is fine, thin, and pli- 
able; the coarse, heavy ones are very brittle. 

Half a dozen little brushes on the quill are 
needed in working and toning in the colors, both 
for complexions and delicate flowers ; have two of 
them very small, the smallest that can be found, 
and see that they all have a spring in working, 
not soft and flabby. In cleaning all brushes 
in order to use in another color, dip into turpen- 
tine, working around well to remove the paint; 
but the final cleaning after each day’s work 
should be done in aleohol. The latter is far more 
agreeable than turpentine, but if used while paint- 
ing it dissipates the color and thins it. Once a 
week give them all a good thorough cleaning in 
soap and warm water, or you will find the matter 
of brushes rather an expensive one. In wiping, 
never pull the bristles, merely squeeze the linen 
or soft muslin with which you are drying them, 
When not in constant use, as we have said before, 
a piece of camphor should be kept in the box in 
which. they are kept, or the moths will destroy 
them. A loss of several valuable brushes elicited 
this from a dealer. 

Ivory yellow, carnation yellow, brown, neutral 


-and light gray, are the colors used in all com- 


plexions, whether the delicate one of a child or 


the high coloring of aman. The different effect 


is obtained by using the dark hues more or less 
freely, thus getting a variety of tone. Rub each 
color down separately with the palette knife, using 
a trifle of essence of grasse, and the same of laven- 
der ; dip quickly into the grasse, then into the oth- 
er, and you will find enough will adhere. A little 
practice will soon enable one to take the right 
proportion; too much grasse makes the paint 
sticky, and an excess of lavender will make it too 
thin, and flow too freely.. The color should be 
just moist enough to go on. smoothly without run- 
ning or streaking. When one color is well rubbed 
down, wipe the knife on a clean piece of muslin 
before mixing the next. It is always best to re- 
duce each color separately, mixing them after- 
ward for the combination, except the two grays, 
which can be put together, then rubbed with the 
knife. There should be a trifle more of the light 
than the neutral, and it forms what is called mixed 
gray, used for the lower tones, and, whenever the 
high lights. and shadows meet, to soften one into 
the other. When the carnation and ivory yellow 
are blended, mix together, using more of the 
former than of the latter; this is the foundation 
for the complexion, and is to be left pure for the 
high lights. For the heavy shadows, take carna- 
tion, mixed gray, and yellow brown in such pro- 
portions that you have a warm rich tone, a happy 
blending of all, none of the three asserting itself. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bevtau.—Wear light tan-colored undressed kid 
gloves with any dress in the evening. Natural flowers 
will be worn with summer evening toilettes. Lockets 
are little used. Tell the gentleman you have a previous 
apa. 

1oLet.—Your violet-colored Mexicaine is in good 
style, and should be simply made with a shirred vest- 








basque, a draped over-skirt, and finely pleated lower 
skirt; trim with bows and ends of violet velvet ribbon, 
For a pongee dress have a puffed skirt, Greek over- 
skirt, and a plain postilion basque, with red, brown, or 
olive ag quite plain, and velvet revers beside the vest. 

N. L. -Your sample is mousseline de laine. 

J.—P te vated elbow ¢ ipes like that illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIL., will be worn; 
also many small capes of Jace, crape, or the dress fabric 
in similar high-shouldered shape, minus the pleating. 

Nertiz.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, 
Vol. XVII 

Katutw.—A shirred waist, a tucked skirt, and an 
apron over-skirt are suitable for a girl of fifteen. Trim 
the hat with brown velvet ribbon and some feathers. 
The mull dress is prettiest for a graduate. 

J. A. C.—For your brocade use design No. 3, on the 
first page of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVIL Put jet palm 
leaves on the skirt where buttons are in the illustration, 
Make your seersucker with a shirred belted basque 
and deep apron over-skirt, and put two gathered lap- 
ping ruffles on the skirt. 

D. L. E.—Use design just commended to “J. A. C.” 
See bonnets on page 253 of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVIL 
The Cheviot polonaise in Bazar No, 12, , Vol. XVII , will 
be becoming to a stout figure. 

O_p Sussoriser IN A Quanpary.—Pleat your skirt 
and make the basque and over-skirt of fine black cash- 
mere by design No. 3, on page 188 of Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XV 

Ruy B. —A demi-trained dress of black or of gray 
satin merveilleux trimmed with lace will be handsome 
for you, while your daughter of fourteen should wear 
white muslin trimmed with embroidery. 

Mrs. C.—Either of your fabrics wonld be pretty for 
a baby’s cloak, but, as she is fat, it should be one of the 
new couts, single-breasted, and with only two forms 
in the back, in each of which is a broad box pleat at 
the waist. Get brown or gray velveteen for a smoking 
jacket, or else have English Cheviot of mixed colors, 
with a velvet collar and cuffs. 








Derrorr Suuscriser.—Use design No, 3, on first 
page of Bazar No, 10, Vol. XVII 
M. C.—Steamer chairs sre of various sizes, and the 


kind you want will cost about $5. 
fitting store will supply it. 

C. J. W.—Get small round crocheted silk buttons 
for your bunting, and vegetable ivory buttons, bullet 


Any trauk and out- 





shape, with eyes in the centre, for your flannel dress, 
Double-breasted dresses are still worn. 

Mrs. S. R.—Any of the fancy stores that advertise in 
the Bazar will supply you with canvas, 


Fannie B.—Do your back hair in French twist, and 
arrange the ends on the crown ip loops like a figure 8 
Hoops are not worn, but ve ry large bustles are pat in 
new dresses. Black and dark biue or brown stuckings 
are worn with white dresses by little girls. Get a 
white or écru or gray ¢ walking coat for her. 

Mrs. G.—Your dre ea »uld be remade as a polonaise, 
and worn over a pleated skirt of ottoman silk of muc h 
darker shade. You might have a collar and cuffs of 
the same silk. Two pretty designs for such polonaises 
are on page 157, of Bazar No. 10, Vol. il. 

Country Scusoniner.—Make a pleate d skirt like your 
sample with broad pleats, each one showing the black 
and white stripe, and fold the blue exactly double be- 
neath. Fasten these by tapes around the skirt, but not 
very flatly, and leave them loose ten inches from the 
foot. Then have a black satin surah coat with a Mo- 
liére vest of the stripes, and some lace for trimming. 

D. H. R.—Put “ Mr.” on your visiting-cards. Puta 
few drops of ammonia in water and dip the haiz-brushes 
in them, then shake out the water, and dry in the san. 

Katie.—Have a pleated skirt or three pleated flounces 
of your ¢ he cked sample, with basque and over-skirt of 
blue surah. Don’t put your boy in trousers until he is 
seven or eight years old. 

G. G.—An écru straw hat with brown plumes and 
tan-colored gloves will suit your dress. Tan gloves are 
worn with any colored hat, or a dress of any color, or 
with white or with black. Narrow bracelets are in 
fashion. Chatelaines and short gold bar chains are 
used with ladies’ watches. 

. M. P.—A wrap for your little girl of three years 
should be made of blocked wool flanuel or cloth made 
as a box-pleated belted coat with a pointed hood. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—Your sample is Biarritz cloth; it 
should be made up in any of the tailor styles lately il- 
lustrated in the Bazar, and without combining with 
another fabric. 

Susan.—No, it is not the place of anybody to furnish 

«ann ouncement” cards for a we dding r exce pt the fs Am 
ily of the bride. The groom has nothing to do with 
the cards before the wedding. Read article on the 
editorial page. 

Jupw.—It is proper to send wedding cake and cards 
to friends in the city. It is not customary for the 
groom to provide the wedding cards. Offer wedding 
cake and wine if you wish a simple entertainment. 
* Five-o'clock tea” is not proper at a wedding. You 
can have your satin dress made short, but it will not be 
#0 elegant. A long blue flannel dressing-gown trimmed 
down the front with white lace is the proper thing to 
wear in the sleeping-car. 

Innz May.—The sisters-in-law should not wear deep 
mourning at the wedding, bat put on some other dress~- 
es for the ceremony Reni ‘Manners and Social 
Usages,” just published by Harper & Brothers. 

y D. F.—For an evening home wedding in June, 
why do you not take advantage of the long twilight, 
and be married just at sunset? It has a beautiful ef- 
fect. Candles could be lighted later. 

' Copwress.—Send a card with deep mourning border, 
and “ P. P. C.”’ in the corner, in return for the civilities 
you have received, if you are to break up your residence 
and leave the town. 

A Constant Reaper.—Certainly a young lady should 
rise on being presented to other ladies or elderly gen- 
tlemen. Issue your invitations in the third person, 
stating hour, and put “* Dancing” in the corner. 

New Svunsoriser.—The bride writes notes to all the 
friends who have given her presents, It is not obliga- 
tory on the groom to send bouquets to the bridemaids, 
but it is more civil. The bride euters on the arm ot 
her father, who gives her away. 7 sad article on 
“ Weddings” in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XV 

Sunsortser.—It is not customary to am the wait- 
er at table for passing you anything. If you deciine 
it, say “Thanks,” and shake your head, or “No, 
thanks,” ax you please. 

Cuan Sussoriser.—It can not be said to be a fash- 
ion to fee servants in this country, as in England, but 
some small douceur, say a dollar, is usually given to 
the servant who has especially waited on you. 

Kart 8.—The minuet has so pecniiar a step and fig- 
ures that you must learn it of a dancing-master. It 
would be more polite to write to your friend and say 
that you had concluded to drop the correspondence. 

Exizaseru.—Certainly you should accept your neigh- 
bors’ invitation although they may not have called, es- 
pecially if they are the oldest residents ; and the same 
rule holds good of the new family. There may have 
been reasons which they can not explain why they 
have not called, but their invitations show their polite 
intention. 

Epna D.—The bride should wear with her travelling 
suit pearl-colored Swedish gloves, removing them 
while being married. She can put them on before the 
breakfast if she chooses, although most people prefer 
to eat withont gloves. 

Manreaner.—Directions for transferring designs are 
given in full in the article on crewel-work in Bazar No. 
48, “ol. I. 

N.G. K. An -< le - “The Fork and the Spoon,” 
in Bazar No. 31, Vol. , dated August 5, 1882, gives 
the information you m sire. 

A. M. R.—A fine crochet shoulder cape is i)lustrated 
and described in Bazar No, 51, Vol. XVI. 

Portitany.—The articles on “Manners Upon the 
Road,” by George William Curtis, which appeared in 
the earlier numbers of Harper's Bazar, are now out of 

yrint, and can not be obtained. They have never been 

Issued in ger form. 

Daisy -The directions for covering umbrellas 
and volts were published in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XVI. 

Scusonriser.—A single-breasted jacket like those de- 
ecribed in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVIL., is what you want. 
Figured silk tapestries and plain plush are fashionable 
for upholstery. 
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DECORATION-DAY. 
By ANNA 8. REED. 


b bag are no child, and yet too young 

To mind that question on each tongue 
Which paled the cheek and dimmed the eye 
And wrung the heart in days gone by. 
Has all been told? Is aught concealed ? 
What tidings from the battle-field ? 


A respite for our home once more? 

Our country, is she wounded sore? 

We strained our ears to catch the shout, 
Or sharp recoil of fear and doubt. 

Now do they falter? Will they yield? 
What tidings from the battle-field ? 


Thank God for deeds of valor done! 

Thank God for victories hardly wou! 

That such as you need never know 

The anguish of those days of woe ; 

For Time and Peace old wounds have healed, 
And flowers now strew the battle-field. 





A MODERN DRAGON. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T was a hot Sunday in June. The bell was 

ringing for the morning service in the Dover 
orthodox church, and the people were flocking 
up the hill on which the sacred edifice stood. 
The farmers’ wives and daughters wore their 
thinnest dresses, and were armed with stout fans 
and sun-umbrellas; the men looked wretched and 
steaming in their Sunday coats. The sun beat 
fiercely down on Dover village, on its white houses 
and clover fields. The bees and insects were 
droning so loud people could hear them inside 
the church. In there it was cooler, though still 
warm enough: everybody was fanning. 

The bell tolled, and the people kept coming 
up the aisles. David Ayres, in his place in the 
second row of the singing seats, watched them 
soberly. He was a tall, stoutly built young man; 
his face was brown and heavy-featured, but hand- 
some. He had a fine bass voice. 

A titter and whisper spread through the row 
of female singers before him. ‘Look at Almira 
King!” The flower-wreathed bonnets shook with 
mirth. 

“What are the girls laughing at?” thought 
David Ayres. 

A girl was tripping up the aisle below, dressed 
in a pink silk gown, bewilderingly draped and 
pleated. She wore a little white crape bonnet 
with a knot of crushed roses on her head. The 
young man thought she looked beautiful, and 
saw nothing laughable about it. All he won- 
dered at was how the Kings could afford such a 
fine dress, and how the girl happened to come 
to church anyway. He hed never seen her there 
before. 

The girl entered a pew well toward the front, 
and settled down, like a bird, with a pretty 
flutter. All David could see of her between 
the people were her shapely pink shoulders and 
knot of yellow hair below the little bonnet. 
When the choir sang the first hymn, however, 
all the congregation rose and turned about to 
face the singing seats, and he took a good look 
at her as he rolled out his sonorous bass notes. 
She had a charming round childish face, simple 
and sweet. She was looking down at her pretty 
gown with an innocent simper. She pulled the 
drapery in the back a little; then she glanced 
over her shoulder to see if it was right; then 
she smoothed the front of the over-skirt tenderly. 
“She's mighty tickled with her new dress,” re- 
flected David Ayres, sagely ; but he felt none of 
the sharp-eyed female singers’ contempt at the 
girl's silly vanity. 

All at once Almira looked up and met the 
young man’s eyes fixed full upon her. Her eye- 
lids dropped, and she crimsoned to the lace round 
her white throat. He could see, even at that 
distance, that she was confused and disturbed. 
“T won’t look at her again, if it makes her act 
that way,” resolved he; and forthwith fixed his 
eyes on his book as he sung. 

After the service was over he went down to 
the vestry to Sunday-school. He had a class. 
The session occupied about an hour. Coming 
out, he fell in with his cousin Ida Babcock. 

“Tda,” said he, abruptly, “I wish you’d tell 
me why folks were laughing when Almira King 
came in this morning. I didn’t see anything to 
laugh at. Did you?” 

“Why, David Ayres, that dress was perfectly 
ridiculous for a girl to wear to meeting. Don’t 
you know itwas? I don’t wonder folks laughed.” 

“T do,” quoth David, stoutly. “I think the 
dress was ail right. She looked like a doll in it, 
anyway. I guess you girls were jealous.” 

Ida colored up. She was a plain girl herself. 
“T guess we weren’t jealous,” returned she, with 
spirit. “ You men will overlook anything fora 
pretty face, and that’s all there .s about it. Ev- 
ery blessed thing that girl came to meeting for 
this morning was to show her dress.” 

“T don’t see,” said her cousin, with slow em- 
phasis, “ what does make you girls forever pick 
on each other, I should think, when vou saw 
one of your own kind look as pretty and sweet 
as Almira King did this morning, you'd feel proud 
of her in one way, and say the nicest things about 
her that you could.” 

“Well, the dress was all out of place, and I 
don’t think that’s very bad to say,” said Ida, try- 
ing to keep her temper. “But it’s no use ar- 
guing with you about it, David: men don’t look 
at such things like women.” 

“T don’t think they do,” replied David. 

When Ida got home she told her mother that 
she didn’t know whether David was luny or 
meant to be aggravating. 

“T suppose I made Ida mad,” reflected David, 
as he sped along the dusty road in his open buggy, 





keeping a tight rein on his smart horse; “ but I 
don’t care. If there’s anything I hate, it’s one 
girl picking on another. Ida ought to be broken 
of it.” 

The Ayres farm was situated about a mile and 
a half out of Dover village. About half a mile 
out David passed the King place. The house 
was poor—a low red cottage—but there were 
some fertile fields about it. The King farm was 
small, but, as far as it went, productive. 

David, as he whirled by, caught a glimpse of 
a woman coming round the corner of the house 
from the garden with a pan in her hand full of 
beans. She was an odd figure, short and stout, 
with a masculine width of shoulders. Her calico 
dress cleared her thick ankles, her black hair was 
cut short, and she wore a man’s straw hat, 

“Pity such a pretty girl as Almira King has 
got such a mother!” David thought, after his 
swift glance at her. 

When he got home he found dinner all ready. 
Everything was on time in the Ayres household. 
David’s mother sat by the sitting-room window, 
fanning herself and reading her Bible, while she 
waited for her son. She was a fair, stout wo- 
man, in an old-fashioned muslin gown. The 
ground was white, with a brown vine straggling 
thickly over it. She looked up pleasantly. as 
David entered, after putting up his horse: he 
was his own hostler. There were soft curves in 
her face, which were deceptive. Mrs. Ayres was 
not just such a woman as her looks denoted. 
Strangers generally found themselves taken aback 
by her after a little. She was a very devout wo- 
man, but she had not been to church to-day: she 
had been afraid to undertake the ride in the hot 
sun. Her health was not very good. 

They had dinner directly in the large room, 
running the width of the house, which served as 
dining-room and kitchen in the winter, and din- 
ing-room alone in the summer; there was an 
unfinished back room, into which the cooking- 
stove was then moved. The Ayres. farm-house 
was extremely substantial and comfortable, but 
the old-time notions of David’s ancestors were 
still prevalent in it. 

The hired girl sat down to the table with David 
and his mother. She was about forty, as plump 
as Mrs. Ayres, though not as fair. There was a 
cast in her eyes. She had lived in the Ayres fam- 
ily ever since David was born. She had the rep- 
utation of being none too strong-minded, but 
that had never been any objection to her in Mrs. 
Ayres’s opinion. If anything, she enjoyed the 
prestige which her own superior intellect gave 
her, cheap triumph though it was; and Susan 
Means had always been faithful, reliable help. 

There was cold meat for dinner. Mrs. Ayres 
was conscientious about any unnecessary cook- 
ing on the Sabbath. 

“Who was at church, David ?” asked his mo- 
ther, watching him carve. 

“Oh, the folks who usually go; except—well, 
that King girl was there. I never saw her in 
church before.” 

“You don’t say so! I wonder how her mother 
happened to let her, she’s such a strong spiritu- 
alist. Well, the girl can’t amount to much, with 
that kind of bringing up, poor thing.” 

“She looked real pretty, mother; and she was 
dressed pretty too.” 

“What did she have on?” 

“Something pink—silk, I guess.” 

“Pink silk! I never—” 

Mrs. Ayres went on with the subject, finding it 
interesting ; but David soon contrived to change 
it. For some reason he did not feel as hot to 
take up the cudgels for Almira with his mother 
as he had with his cousin Ida. 

After dinner he went upstairs. Instead of en- 
tering his own room, he stole stealthily into the 
large front chamber ever the parlor. It was not 
occupied. The best bedstead and feather-bed 
were in there, and the best bureau. The win- 
dows were open, and a cool green light came in 
through the blinds. He sat down by one of them, 
and fell into a young man’s day-dream, with him 
as shy and innocent as a girl’s. “I suppose,” 
said he to himself, “if I ever—get married, we 
could have this chamber fitted up, and—some 
new furniture in it. Almira King did look pret- 
ty to-day.” 

He had seen her dozens of times before, and 
admired her, but not as he had to-day. It seem- 
ed a pity that such a foolish thing as a pink silk 
dress should swerve such a mighty thing as a he- 
man heart. But feathers might fly along-to par- 
adise, if the wind happened ‘to be that way, and 


point out its direction to things more important. — 


As for the girl herself, it was perfectly true 
that she had been to church merely to show’her- 
self in her new dress. The dress had to be worn 
and shown, else what was the good of having it 
at all, and the church was the only available place 
in which to display it at present. 

When Almira returned that morning her mo- 
ther was out in the garden picking vegetables for 
dinner. She followed her there. “ Mother,” she 
called, “I’ve got home !” 

The woman looked up and saw the rosy crea- 
ture standing there with the most intense and 
unselfish pleasure. “Well,” said she, smiling 
till she looked foolish, she was so pleased, “ what 
did the folks’ say to you, Almiry 2” 

“They didn’t say anything, mother ;- but—they 
stared, I can tell you.” 

“Til warrant they did! Now, deary, you'd bet- 
ter not stand there so close to the beans, or you'll 
get somethin’ on your dress. You'd better go in 
an’ change it, an’ git rested; while I git dinner.” 

“David Ayres sits up in the singing seats, and 
—you'd onght to have seen him look at me, mo- 
ther, once.” 

“Tl warrant he did!” 


The mother stared fondly after the girl as she 


went off across the green field.” “I wish David 
Ayres would take a shine to Almiry,” said she. 
“He’s a good, stiddy young man, an’ there ain’t 
anybody but him an’ his mother an’ Caleb, now 





Mr. Ayres is gone, an’ there’s a good deal of money 
there. Almiry would be well purvided for. P’r’aps 
he will.” 

When Almira came into the house she went 
straight. to her own room. It. was. a bedroom 
opening out of the parlor. Both rooms had been 
fitted up for her with a daintiness strange to the 
rest of the house. Her sleeping-room had a pret- 
ty set in it, and a lace curtain at the window ; the 
parlor a real Brussels carpet and stuffed chairs, 
Mrs. King had worked hard for it, but she was 
amply paid by the feeling that her ‘ Almiry had 
as pretty a room to set in as any girl in Dover.” 

The glass on Almira’s bureau would not tip far 


enough for her to see her whole figure, so she stood | 


on a chair before it, and turned round and round 
admiring herself. She was radiant with the sim- 
plest and most unconcealed vanity. “I do look 
so beautiful!” she-said, quite out. loud. The 
memory of David Ayres’sadmiring gaze underlaid 
her delight in herself, and strengthened it. Pre- 
sently she changed the beloved dress reluctantly 
for a blue muslin, which was trimmed with lace, 
and pretty too. She had a good many dainty ap- 
pointments. Everything about her, to the em- 
broidery on her under-clothing, was nice, through 
her homely mother’s care. She lay down on the 
lounge in her parlor then, with a paper of sugar. 
plums and a child’s paper. She dearly loved lit- 
tle pretty, simple tales and sugar-plums. She 
heard her mother in the kitchen moving about, 
getting dinner, but she never thought of such a 
thing as helping her. Still, she was not selfish, 
She had only been brought up in unconsciousness 
of her own obligations, and she had not keen- 
ness of wit to see them for herself. 

Once in a while she stopped reading, and 
thought about David Ayres: She wondered, 
should she go to evening meeting, whether he 
would ever wait on her home. Pretty as Almira 
was, no Dover young man had ever paid her the 
slightest attention, beyond admiring looks. They 
were kept aloof by the peculiarities of her mother. 
“Tve a great mind to go to meeting to-night,” 
reflected Almira. “I can’t wear my pink silk in 
the evening, but ’'ve a good mind to go.” 

Two weeks from that day there was a disturb- 
ance on her account in the Ayres household. 

It was a little cooler that Sunday, and Mrs. 
Ayres had been to church—to morning and after- 
neon service too—and she had spent the nooning 
at her married son’s, Caleb, who lived in the vil- 
lage. David had driven home. He had some 
things to see to, and Susan got his dinner for 
him. 

When the mother and son rode home together 
finally, after the second service was through, he 
knew by certain infallible signs in her face that 
something was wrong, and he felt guiltily what it 
was. She said nothing about it till they reached 
home; then, when he had put his horse up, and 
she had changed her best black silk, the reckon- 
ing came. 

He started off for a stroll across the pasture ; 
but she had kept her eyes on him, and called him 
back, thrusting her head out of the sitting-room 
window. “Come here, David,” said she; “I 
want to speak to you.” ‘ 

He tried to have the talk standing outside the 
window, but she made him come in. So he stood 
leaning against the sitting-room door, fingering 
the latch impatiently, while-she sat facing him 
in her big rocking-chair by the window. 

“ David,” she began, “I heard something about 
you over to Caleb’s to-day, and I want to know if 
it’s trae. I heard you tere going with that King 
girl; that you’ve been waiting on ber home from 
meeting, and-taking- her to ride, and that that’s 
where you were s0 late last Sunday night, when I 
thought. you were over to Caleb’s. I.want to 
know if it’s true.” 

The stout young fellow had been brought up 
with a dread of his fair-faced, firm-handed mo- 
ther; he looked boyish and blushing. Then his 
manhood asserted itself, as it should-now, if ever. 
“ Yes, mother,” he replied, his sober eyes fixed 
on her; “it’s true.” 

“You don’t say you mean to marry that King 
girl; David Ayres ?” ’ 

“T think I shall, mother—if she’ll have. me.” 

“There ain’t any doubt of that, I guess. Da- 
vid, if vou marry that girl, with her Spiritualist 
mother, you'll kill me.” 

“ Oh, mother, don’t!” 

“T mean what I say, David. You'll kili me. 
You'll have to choose between: your mother and 
that girl.” 

The hard jaws’ seemed to show through Mrs. 
Ayres’s soft cheeks. -A blue tinge appeared 
round her mouth and nostrils. There was an 
ever-present dread in the Ayres family. Healthy 
as Mrs. Ayres looked, she had an organic heart 
trouble, and doctors had.said a good deal about 
the danger of overexcitement. 

David looked at her changing face in alarm. 
“ Don’t let’s talk about it any more now, mother,” 
said he, soothingly. .‘‘ Don’t you worry over it.” 

But she was not to be put. off. She realized 
the ghastly vantage-ground on which she stood, 
and she was*the kind of woman to make. the 
most of it. 

* David, you won’t marry that girl?” 

“Pl tell you whether I will or not in a week, 
mother,and that’s the best I can do.” He looked 
astonishingly like his mother as he said it. His 
face had the same determination, almost obsti- 
nacy, of hers. 

She-eyedhim sharply, and gave in. “ Well,” 
said she. 

All that. week she hardly seemed like the same 
woman to him. She petted and caressed him as 
she had never done before. She descended to 
womanish wiles to accomplish her ends for the 
first time in her life. But, if she had known it, 
all this had no effect whatever on her son. He 
had too much shrewd sense not to see through it, 
and feel almost an angry contempt for his mother 
in consequence. Her health and the fear of in- 
juring her was the one thing which moved him. 





The next Sunday he told her, with inward shame 
and bitterness, that he would give up the girl. 
He felt as if he was giving up his manhood at 
the same time. He had tried arguing with his 
mother a little, but found it useless. The girl’s 
mother was her ground of objection, and she 
stood firmly on it, no matter how plainly her un- 
reasonableness was shown to her. 

“Td rather you'd die than marry into such a 
family, David,” she had said once. 

So David kept aloof from pretty Almira, and 
the girl began to fret. She did not conceal her 
grief from her mother—she was too dependent on 
her, and she was not that kind of a girl, When 
she came home from mecting alone she cried on 
her mother’s shoulder, and many a time the two 
watched hand in hand by the parlor window for 
the lover who did not come. 

Almira had really reason to feel aggrieved. 
David’s courtship, though so short, had been pre- 
cipitate, after the artless country fashion. Enough 
had been done to raise her expectations, though 
there was nothing binding. 

As the weeks went by, and she received no at- 
tention from David beyond an occasional evasive 
nod as he drove by, her spirits drooped more and 
more. She had never had any trouble, and she 
was bewildered. This was her first lover, and 
she had not known any better than to begin lov- 
ing him vehemently. 

She tried to attract him back in all the pretty 
silent little ways she could think of; she could 
not take any bold step, she was too modest. She 
would sit on the door-step, in a pretty dress, with 
her hair carefully done up, when she thought he 
might pass by. 

She went to church in her pink silk, and glanced 
timidly and wistfully up at him when the choir 
was singing ; but David would sing sternly on and 
never look at her. 

Then she would go home feeling that there 
was no use in having a pink silk dress or a pret- 
ty face. This poor little rose of a girl, of a Sun- 
day night, after her lover had slighted her still 
once more, might as well have been a burdock 
weed or a ragged-robin for all the satisfaction she 
took in being a rose. 

She altered in her looks; her simple smiling 
face grew thin and pitiful. Her mother studied 
it like a chapter in which her own future sorrows 
were written out. 

Mrs. King worked in the field and garden like a 
man, and many a time she tramped home through 
the hot sun just to get one look at Almira, then 
back again. She was an energetic woman. For 
years before the death of her husband, who had 
been an invalid a long time, she had managed the 
little farm herself, and successfully too. She had 
petted and taken care of her husband, who had 
been a gentle, slow-motioned man, as she petted 
and took care of Almira now. He was some ten 
years younger than she. - She had assumed the 
management of affairs from the first, after he 
married her, a stout hired girl in a neighboring 
farm-house. He had really been incapable him- 
self of carrying on this little farm, which his father 
had left him. 

Every little luxury which she could procure “for 
Almira.she always had from her earliest child- 
hood. Now tliat this trouble had come upon her, 
she did more; she relinquished for the time a 
habit of depositing small sums from her earnings 
in the savings-bank, at fixed intervals, for future 
emergencies. She planned many a surprise for 
Almira in the way of new gowns and trinkets. 
The girl was young and trifling enough to bright- 
en momentarily at the sight of them, and that 
was ample payment for her mother. Butas soon 
as she had worn them, and found that David did 
not notice her any more on their account, the 
brightness died away. Mrs. King spent money 
recklessly in those days, such hard-earned money 
too. ‘“ What’s the use of my layin’ up money,” 
she asked herself, “ an’ Almiry lookin’ like that ?” 

Finally the mother grew almost desperate. She 
suffered far more than her daughter; she watch- 
ed for David’s coming with a stronger anxiety. 
She began to form wild plans for bettering mat- 
ters, She even thought of arresting the young 
man on his way past the house some day and 
freeing her mind to him. She thought of going 
to see his-mother. But, coarse and unwomanly 
as she was in appearance, there was a good deal 
of womanly modesty in her; she shrank from 
those measures, though sometimes, watching Da- 
vid ride by, she felt’as if she could kill him. 

One day she spied Susan Means, the Ayres’ 
hired woman, walking past, and she called her in, 
She was just up from the potato field herself; 
Almira had gone to the village on an errand. 

“Susat,” she called, standing in the door, 
“come in here a minute; I want to see you.” 

The woman looked wonderingly at a point a 
foot or more to the left of her with her crooked 
eyes ; then she came.up the walk. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. King. “I want to ask 
you somethin’. I want to ask you,” she went on, 
outwardly defiant, when the two stood together 
in the kitchen, “ef you know what Mis’ Ayres’s 
David has been treating my Almiry so fur.” 

“] don’ know what you mean, as I knows on,” 
replied the other, smiling strangely at the cup- 
board door. She was a good-humored soul, but 
the twist in her eyes gave her an appearance of 
uncanniness and mystery. Mrs. King, direct and 
fierce, fired up in unreasonable wrath. 

“T guess you know,” said she; “everybody 
knows, I'll warrant you’ve heerd it talked about 
enough. I want to know what David Ayres has 
been foolin’ round Almiry King fur, an’ gittin’ 
her-all upset, an’ then leavin’ her—that’s what I 
want to know.” 

It was perfectly true that Susan had known 
what Mrs. King meant, but she had been scared, 
and her little wits had taught her to evade the 
question. She probably knew much more about 
the state of affairs than either David or his mo- 
ther thought. She often imbibed more than her 
mental capacity was considered equal to. It takes 














induced by her wearing anxiety. 
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a wise person to gauge another’s mind and find 
the true bottom. She kept on smiling strangely 
at the cupboard door. 

“T’ve heerd a little,” said she, “ef you want to 
know.” 

“T do want to know. I'll let’em know they 
can’t go foolin’ ’round my girl.” 

“ You'll be mad.” 

“No, I won’t be mad. Out with it.” 

“T don’ know as it’s anythin’ Mis’ Ayres has 
got agin Almiry, but she’s kinder sot agin you,” 

“What’s she sot agin me fur?” 

“ Wa’al, I guess it’s mainly on account of your 
wearin’ your dresses half-way up to your knees, 
and them cowhide shoes, and that hat, and hevin’ 
your hair cut so short. But I guess it’s mainly 
’cause you air a Spiritualist.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ Accordin’ to what I’ve heerd, it’s so.” 

Mrs. King did not know when the woman went. 
She stood leaning against the wall, dazed, till Al- 
mira come in. “Is it me?” she had muttered 
once; “an’ I willin’ to die for her! Oh Lord!” 

Almira stared at her when she entered the 
kitchen. 

“ What’s the matter, mother?” 

“ Nothin’, deary.” 

Next Sunday there was a greater sensation in 
the orthodox church than there had been over 
Almira in her pink silk. The girl was not there— 
she was hardly well enough that day—but her 
mother walked up the aisle when the bell first 
began to toll. People stared, doubtful if they 
knew her. She had on a decent long black dress 
and a neat bonnet. Her short hair had given 
way to a braided knot. She sat in the pew and 
listened solemnly to the sermon, regardless of the 
attention she excited. All she took pains to no- 
tice was that David Ayres and his mother were 
there. She made sure of that, and that they 
were looking at her. 

When she got home, Almira was lying on the 
lounge in her room. She had been crying; her 
eyes were red with tears. Her mother sat down, 
and looked at her with wonderful love and hope. 
“Don’t ery, deary,” said she. “I shouldn’t won- 
der a bit if he came to-night. That’s been all the 
trouble, the girl said, an’ now I’ve fixed that all 


right. I let my dress down, an’ got the switch, 
an’ I’ve been to meetin’. He'll be along to- 
night.” 


But he was not. Through the next week Mrs. 
King, toiling in her field, of a necessity still in the 
short dress and heavy shoes, had a demeanor 
like a hunted criminal. She kept a constant 
lookout on the road; if she caught a glimpse of 
David Ayres coming, she hid. He should never 
see her again in the costume which lad weaned 
him from Almira. If she had been able she 
would have hired a man for this work now ; but 
she had spent too much money in other ways of 
late. She thought surely the young man would 
come on the next Sabbath. But he did not. 
Than she ventured on a decisive step, goaded on 
by Almira’s pitiful face. There really was occa- 
sion for alarm on the girl’s account. She inher- 
ited a weak, spiritless constitution from her fa- 
ther, and a slight cause might exhaust what little 
stamina she possessed. She might drift into nerv- 
ous invalidism, if she did not die. 

Mrs. King tied on her new switch with infinite 
difficulty, arrayed herself in her long skirts, and 
walked a mile and a half to see David Ayres’ mo- 
ther. The interview between the two women was 
at once pitiful and comical. Mrs. Ayres, her whole 
soul set against the marriage of her son with this 
woman’s daughter, was immovably hard. She sat 
like a stone, and listened to the other’s rough 
eloquence. “I’ve done the best I could,” said Mrs. 
King, humbling herself unshrinkingly. “I know 
I ’ain’t looked an’ dressed jest like other folks; 
but now I’m a-doin’ different. I’ve got a switch, 
an’ done up my hair like other women, an’ I’ve 
let down my dress. I've been to meetin’ too, an’ 
I’m goin’ right along. TI ’ain’t ever been much of 
a Spiritualist. I got led into it a leetle after 
Samuel died, an’ I’ve took some papers. But I 
ain’t goin’ to any more.” 

It was all of no use. Mrs. Ayres hardly gave 
any response at all ; she was almost wordless. - All 
her anxiety was lest David should come in while 
Almira’s mother was there; but he did not. Fi- 
nally the poor woman went home. She had got- 
ten no satisfaction at all. She had humbled her- 
self, at the last she had stormed, all to no pur- 

Now she was hopeless. She had a rude 
physical sturdiness about her that had seemed to 
extend to her inmost nature. But it hardly bad. 
If it had, it was by reason of her unselfish’ af- 
fections. At heart she had always been almost 
as simple and yielding as Almira herself. She 
was a thoroughly feminine ereature in her mas- 
culiue attire, with her rough voice. As the days 
went on, and she saw her daughter fretting, and 
felt helpless to aid her, her own strength failed 
slowly, though she did not know it. There had 
probably been some weak fibre in her, which 
could not stand a hard strain, in spite of her 
appearance of strength. She had never been ill 
in her life; she felt new sensations now without 
realizing what they meant. She was worrying 
herself to death without knowing it. She worked 
harder and harder. She had never toiled in her 
life as she did in the late summer and early au- 
tumn of that year, with Almira’s sad young face 
taking all the sweetness out of the labor. 

At last she came in one afternoon and fainted 
on the threshold. Almira, almost beside herself, 
called in a neighbor and sent for the doctor. It 
was a sudden violent attack, induced finally, per- 
haps, by an error in diet, or a cold, but super- 
She never got 
off the bed in her poor little bedroom again. Her 
room opened out of the kitchen, and was not much 
like Almira’s, 

After she came out of her first swoon she was 
conscious till she died—the next day. She knew 
how it was going to end with her from the first, 
though she made the doctor tell her the next aft- 
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ernoon. Then, with a sudden resolution, she ask- 
ed him to go for David Ayres. ‘“Thav’s beeh 
trouble betwixt him and my girl,” said she, “ that 
has got to be set right afore I go.” 

So David came, and stood with Almira beside 
her bed. She was suffering a good deal of pain, 
but she had nerve enough to disregard it. 

“ve been betwixt you an’ Almiry,” said she, 
“an’ thar didn’t seem to be no way of settin’ it 
right but this, though I tried. I’ve heerd how you 
felt about it, an’ I dare say it was nateral. I don’t 
lay up nothin’. Allis, ef you don’t marry Almi- 
ry now, an’ take care of her, an’ make her happy, 
may the Lord never forgive you for triflin’ with 
her !” 

“Oh,” cried David, “I will never think of any- 
body but Almira all my life. I'll marry her to- 
morrow,” 

“Then it’s all right,” said Mrs. King, and end- 
ed the word with a groan. 

The young man stood there, his face white 
through the tan. He was beside himself with 
pity and shame; but he could not sav a word. 
He almost hated his narrow-minded mother. 

“I'd like to see you take hold on Almiry’s 
hand,” said Mrs. King, gasping again. “I want 
to see you look happy and smiliu’ agin, deary, 
the way you used to,” 

David caught hold of Almira’s hand with a 
great sob. But she threw his away, and flung 
herself down on her knees by her mother’s bed. 


“T love you best! I do love you best! I always 
will! I never will love him as much as I did you. 
I promise you.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From Our Own CorresponpEnt. | 


‘PE fashion writer wearies of describing the 

present styles much sooner than the mo- 
distes do of creating them. This year particular- 
ly a vigorous sap seems to circulate everywhere, 
and to inspire everything with new life. Each 
day brings not a single change or new combina- 
tion, but ten or twenty of them; and we are 
struck with amazement at seeing how many vari- 
ations can be executed on one theme. 

The fashion of changeable silks has revived 
the taste for this style. Dresses of light and 
transparent wool will be worn over silk of a ‘dif- 
ferent color, which shows through it indistinctly, 
producing changeable effects. This is not abso- 
Jutely new, but the association of colors is novel ; 
as, for instance, black veiling or canvas grenadine 
is worn over golden brown silk, or bronze or prune 
veiling over pale blue silk. In the same style, but 
with different stuffs, toilettes are made of écru em- 
broidery, after the ancient guipure designs, over 
dark or medium colored silk; with these is worn 
a very small capote, made entirely of small écru- 
tinted flowers, bordered with a thick puffing of 
velvet of the same color as the under-dress. La- 
dies of good taste are more and more solicitous 
to have all the details of their toilette in har- 
mony, always matching each other in color. The 
bonnet is always made of one of the colors used 
in the toilette, the shoes of another, and even the 
parasol is in unison; for example, as black lace 
dresses are much worn over a black or dark 
foundation, the large parasol, or rather sun-um- 
brella, is of the same color as the foundation, and 
is covered with a very wide black.Jace flounce ar- 
ranged in large pleats. In this revival of lace 
it is quite natural that much imitation lace should 
be worn, and it must be confessed that some of it 
is very beautiful. But what folly it is to pay six 
or seven dollars a yard for imitation lace, how- 
ever fine it may be, to use for wide flounces—a 
purpose which presupposes luxury! If any one 
is unable to wear flounces of real lace, it is better 
to go without them. Imitation lace flounces bear 
the same relation to real lace that paste does to 
diamonds. 

Lace is used in all ways. The following style is 
a pretty one. Skirt of Latakia (very light.colored 
Turkish tobacco) faille, plain, but finished on the 
bottom with a loose puffing; over-skirt of black 
laize, or piece Jace, trimmed on the bottom with 
a wide, scantily gathered black lace flounce: The 
lace skirt is looped on each side Of the front in 
such a manner as to form a point under a bow 
of Latakia satin ribbon. The same trimming is 
repeated all arownd the edge of the lace skirt, 
which is thus arranged in lambrequin points. 
Moderately low corsage, with pouf and paniers of 
Latakia satin. Few dresses will be worn without 
lace trimmings this —white for dinners, 
evening parties, and home receptions, and black 
for calls, theatres, dinners, and soirées. The 
most convenient of these dresses, made of black 
or white lace, it does not matter which, is com- 
posed of a tablier of real lace flounces; the rest 
of the elaborately draped and puffed skirt is of 
laize of the same pattern as the flounces of the 
tablier; the high, low, or heart-shaped corsage is 
also-of laize. This is worn over silk dresses of 
any color, thus evabling the wearer to vary her 
toilette economically and indefinitely. 

It is announced that for the country, and even 
the sea-shore, Turkey red dresses, covered with 
white or écru canvas grenadine or étamiue, will 
be in favor. Canvas grenadine will be much in 
vogue this season; it is made in all tints, and is 
worn over silk of a different color; sometimes a 
few applied figures, cut out of velvet or silk, are 
sewed on it here and there. 

Should we undertake to sum up the preferences 
of fashion, which change from day to day, so far 
as stuffs are concerned, we might classify them 
under two heads, which it is true may be infinite- 
ly subdivided ; the changeable, which is made in 
linen, wool, and silk; and the brocade, which is 
manufactured in velvet, gauze, silk, linen, and 
even cotton. To the first of these classes be- 
long the transparent fabrics, which, worn over a 
different-colored foundation, produce the effect of 
changeable stuffs. The second comprises the 











embroideries and large applied figures, which are 
scattered over plain stuffs in a manner suggested 
by an inexhaustible fancy. Formerly, when the 
fashion of embroidery was first revived, all the 
edges of skirt, waist, and sleeves were regularly 
embroidered, thus making a bordered dress. Far 
different is the present fashion, which varies with 
every toilette; sometimes the tablier is embroid- 
ered, and the embroidery stops short in a point, 
framed between two embroidered revers ; at oth- 
ers the side breadths alone are embroidered ; or 
again, the demi-skirt is covered with embroidery, 
as well as the corsage, while all the rest of the 
dress is plain. As to the demi-skirt, this is the 
front of the skirt, comprising not merely the 
tablier or front breadth, but also the breadth on 
either side of it. This demi-skirt fills an impor- 
tant place in the toilette; it is made, like the cor- 
sage, of brocaded stuff, while the rest of the dress 
is plain. These combinations are used even for 
painted eottons, which are quite as much in vogue 
as the finest Lyons silk, and indeed their designs 
are fully as beautiful as those of the silken stuffs, 
Hitherto these cotton satteens have only been 


| thought fit for simple costumes, such as are made 


by village dressmakers ; this season the painted 
cottons are irresistible, and as much time and 
pains are bestowed on them as on the full-dress 
reception toilettes of the winter. The style of 
composition differs, it is true, but is none the less 


| ingenious, and accords with the design of the sat- 
“Oh, mother! mother! mother!” she sobbed. | 


teen, for instance, whether it belongs to the time 
of Madame De Pompadour or Marie Antoinette. 

Among the new fabrics we must not omit to 
mention plumetis brocaded on muslin or else on 
light wool, such as veiling, a sort of embroidery 
in one or two colors different from that of the 
ground, as red on blue, blue and crimson on moss 
green, etc.; besides these colors, cream, chamois, 
fresh butter, and dead leaf are those preferred 
for summer toilettes, together with all the beige 
tints. A few terra-cotta shades are still seen, 
but they have had their day. Summer silks with 
chiné designs (on a ground of two tints formed by 
hair-line stripes) are one of the prettiest fabrics 
of the season. There are also foulardines with 
small shaded designs in the same style. 

We can only confirm what we have already 
said about wrappings. AlJlI shapes and all sizes 
are worn, from the little cape scarcely covering 
the shoulders to the large pelisse reaching to the 
heels, and which is made of superb silks, bro- 
caded in all colors. That this is handsome we 
can not deny, especially so far as the stuff and 
trimmings are concerned; but in our eyes these 
great colored pelisses have the fault of being too 
much like the dressing-gowns that men were wont 
to wear at home a few years ago. Small visites 
and mantles of all kinds, just reaching the waist, 
made of brocaded gauze, velvet, and satin, bro- 
eaded- with large velvet flowers in bright yet soft 
colors on ground of a neutral tint, as bronze, dead 
leaf, etc., are far more graceful. All kinds of 
wrappings, even pelisses, are made in black lace, 
for we can not too often repeat that the revival 
of lace amounts to a frenzy; it is lavished on 
everything, as if to make up for the lost time 
when it was wholly out of favor. 

For simple toilettes, or what’ Parisians call fa- 
tigue dresses, silver gray glacé mohair is much 
used, both for large cloaks and for entire cos- 
tumes. One of these large cloaks which we 
have seen was pleated behind and slashed to the 
waist. The front was slightly open from the 
bust downward. The trimming consisted of a 
simple stitched hem, a turned-down collar, and 
cuffs of glacé moiré of the same shade of gray 
as the mohair, and two large revers of the same 
moiré, two and a half inches wide, extending 
from the throat to the bottom of the cloak, and 
a wide moiré belt. Of the same mohair was 
made a straight skirt, trimmed with several rows 
of narrow braid of a little darker gray, with a 
silver thread through the middle. Over-skirt 
loosely draped, and fastened on the side by a 
large silver clasp, and trimmed on the edge with 
braid to match the skirt, Jacket, with gray kid 
vest, embroidered with silver; silver buttons ; 
coliar and cuffs like the vest, with the same em- 
broidery. With this was worn a hat composed 
of alternate gray straw and silver braids, ar- 
ranged in a ribbed fashion, and trimmed on the 
side with a red velvet rosette. The brim of the 
hat was. lined with similar velvet. 

Ewmevixe Raymonp. 





THE MAD CZAR. 

eS I. was known among his subjects, and 

to the universe, as the Mad Czar. It was 
the policy of Count Pahlen, his favorite, and aft- 
erward the ringleader of his assassins, to make 
his master appear as insane as possible; he en- 
couraged him in his vagaries. ‘There never was 
a man more uncertain, timid, and capricious, pos- 
sessed ‘alternately by the fiends and the angels; 
in one moment he would be found consigning, 
without any obvious cause, the noblest of his 
subjects to disgrace and exile; the next you 
might see him with tears in his eyes benignly 
bending over some wounded soldier in the mili- 
tary hospital, As the years went on these latter 
moods of tenderness became fewer ; he grew sus- 
picious, bitter, and restless, the unhappiest man 
in his vast empire. 

Shortly after Paul’s accession to the throne he 
arrogated to himself omniscience and infallibili- 
ty. He could not be deceived, and he could not 
be mistaken. By intuition he detected the sins 
and thoughts of his courtiers, who, indeed, found 
it lucrative to confess their designs against the 
state on the plea that darkness could not hide 
them from Paul, occasionally inventing misde- 
meanors when they were at a pinch for real ones. 
The plea of innocence of any crime of which the 
Czar charged you, headed the list of crimes. _In- 
fallibility fitted Paul to be an authority in all de- 
partments of life and thought. Theology, war, 
man-millinery, philology, church ritual, etiquette, 





saddlery, architecture, education, felt in turn the 
touch of his reforming hand. By a ukase he 
evangelized the lapsed masses of Russia in a day, 
filling the churches with worshippers, and the 
confessionals with penitents whose devotion and 
remorse were fired by visions of the knout; the 
local authorities were instructed to march the re- 
puted libertines of their districts to church in 
procession between two rows of soldiers. 

The issue of an imperial decree forbidding the 
wearing of round hats, frock-coats, vests. without 
sleeves, and pantaloons was supposed to be a 
means of gratifying a grudge Paul bore toward 
Englishmen. ©His aversion to round hats seems 
to have been constitutional. It was more expe- 
dient that the hateful garment should be pro- 
scribed than that the tranquillity of a ezar should 
be disturbed. The sudden apparition of crowds 
of bare-headed gentlemen on the streets of St. 
Petersburg announced the new decree ; wherever 
a round hat appeared it was snatched by am- 
bushed policemen, and the muscular pedestrian 
who ventured to repel the assault and knock 
down the thief was carried before the court and 
fined. The combative Evglishman was of course 
the chief actor in these street broils. By the in- 
fluence of Sir Charles Whitworth the ukase, so 
far as it affected foreigners, was modified; the 
chief of the police was instructed not to confis- 
cate the head-dress, but to detain its wearer till 
evidence was produced tliat he was not a Russian 
either by birth or naturalization. Paul’s hatred 
of hats was of old standing. While Grand-Duke 
and living at Gatschina, he saw a workman wear- 
ing one. He caused the man to be brought be- 
fore him, and administered to him a lecture on 
his indecent attire. Turning to the Grand-Duch- 
ess, Paul asked for some pins, and raising the 
flaps of the round hat, transformed it into a 
cocked one, and ordered the workman to wear it 
80, till it was past service. The ukase caused a 
run on the shops for head-dresses that were not 
a civil offense; and as the stock was soon ex- 
hausted, people had to walk the streets bare- 
headed, or batter their hats into another cate- 
gory. An ambassador who ventured to laugh too 
loudly at these eccentricities had his passports 
returned. Paul paid the dress of Englishmen 
the compliment of a special police decree. The 
costume he enjoined was a three-cornered hat, 
a long queue with a curl at the end of it, a sin- 
gle-breasted coat and vest, buckles instead of 
latches at the knee-breeches and the shoes. On 
one occasion, seeing one of the hated race wear- 
ing long boots, he sent some policemen to cut 
them into the size of shoes; but as the man re- 
fused to be reformed, they dragged the boots off 
and left him to go home in his stockings. It is 
written somewhere that a lady at court provoked 
the imperial displeasure by wearing her hair too 
low at the neck, and that as a punishment she 
was ordered into close confinement and fed on 
bread and water. Again, an English servant was 
dragged from a sledge and caned on the street 
for wearing too thick a neck-cloth. The inhabit 
ants of St. Petersburg fled in all directions when 
they saw the Czar’s carriage in the distance, only 
to be followed by mounted Cossacks who brought 
them back, and compelled them to prostrate them- 
selves in the mud before his Majesty. A short- 
sighted Englishman, who pleaded defective vision 
when asked why he had skulked down a back 
lane, was ordered to wear spectacles. He was 
known in the capital ever afterward as “ the gen- 
tleman who wore spectacles by ukase.” 

The costume of cabmen was not beneath the 
Czar’s notice; he wanted them, among other 
things, to shave their long beards, and as many 
of them objected to part with a single hair, the 
struggling culprits had to be held by one police 
official while another shaved them. The method 
of harnessing horses was also regulated by law: 
the new decree made the fortunes of the saddlers 
of the capital. Ten days were allowed the no- 
bility and gentry to provide themselves with the 
prescribed equipments ; after which the traces of 
every carriage harnessed in the forbidden fashion 
were cut: for a time the streets were littered 
with disabled vehicles. Thereafter silence reign- 
ed: the crack of the whip and the voice of the 
coachman were unheard till the new caparisons 
were ready. Another ukase swept the streets of 
the aristocracy and fashion of Russia; it was 
that which revived prostration. As the imperial 
carriage passed, the pedestrian had to plump 
down on his knees, and the equestrian and char- 
ioteer to alight and do similar homage, amid the 
snow and slush and mud, and the vengeance of 
an autocrat overtook the traitor who neglected 
his duty. When the Czar held a Drawing-room, 
the subject who did not imprint a resonant kiss 
on the imperial hand, or whose knee alighted gin- 
gerly on the floor, was taught by a cuff that 
sounds that reverberated through the hall were 
needed to certify to the genuineness of the oscu- 
lation and genuftlection. 

Paul’s horses were admonished and chastised 
if they forgot the respect due to their owner. 
Once he convened an extempore court of justice 
on the streets to try a horse which had just stum- 
bled with him; the brute—the ridden one—was 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes, and after the 
castigation it was rebuked by the riding one: 
“That, sir, is for having stumbled with the E:mn- 
peror.” While flourishing his cane in one of his 
uncontrollable fits of anger, he accidentally struck 
the branch of a lustre and broke it. Indignant 
at the lustre interposing itself as an obstacle in 
his way, he attacked it in right earnest and beat 
it to powder. His reply to General Dumouriez 
is worth reproducing. The general having ab 
sented himself from court one day, Paul asked him 
if he had been unwell. “No, sire; but one of the 
most important persons of your court having 
asked me to dinner, I could not refuse him.” 

“Sir,” replied the Czar, “I would have you 
know that there is no person of importance here 
except me and the person I am speaking to, and 
he only so long as I am speaking to him,” 
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“THE PRIDE OF MONZ. 


EAVING some token for pleasurement or good, have 
scores of queens and royal ladies passed on through 

the centuries: perchance a fashion only of some light- 
some gewgaw, that ruled but for a moment, or, with 
deeper touch upon the springs of life, bits of rare handi- 
work, wherein lay concealed ‘neath fairest silks and flosses 





the sorrows of a lifetime; others, of nobler fibre, shut. ° 


ting away private griefs, have spent themselves in devo- 
tion to the poor and stricken in heart. 

Of Theodelinda, a Lombard queen, it is recorded that 
she was to her people what Bertha was to the Anglo. 
Saxons, a mediator and a peace-maker, and to seal her 
love she reared in the dawning of the seventh century in 
the city of Monza a cathedral, Some centuries later it 
was reconstructed and beautified, in joyful remembrance 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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forming the centre of a richly decorated cross over the 
altar, the celebrated ‘iron crown’ with which thirty-four 
Lombard kings have been crowned. At the moment of 
coronation this cross was placed upon the breast.” 

This “iron crown” is simply a broad hoop of gold 
adorned with precious stones; round the interior of this 
is a thin strip of iron, “said to have been made from a 
nail of the true cross, brouglit by the empress Helena from 
Palestine.” In 1805 it was used for Napoleon I. when he 
was crowned King of Italy at Milan; it was also worn by 
Charles V. and Emperor Ferdinand I, In 1859 the Aus- 
trians carried it off, but it was restored in 1866, and now 
seems secure in its ancient resting-place. In the treasury 
of rare relics at Monza is “a hen and seven chickens in 
gold,” “ executed by Queen Theodelinda, and representing 
Lombardy and its seven provinces.” Near by one sees a fan 
and comb, said to have been used by this queen, also two 
silver loaves, presented after his coronation by Napoleon L 
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of the noble woman who “had so 
held them in her heart.” 

This now venerable building is 
regarded as the most noteworthy 
edifice of which Monza can boast. 
Here may be seen, “in a casket 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
De. C. H. 8. Daves, Meriden, Conn., says: * I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonun Perri, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





GRANT, WARD d& CO. FAILED, 


Bu’ v Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment has never. Dur- 
ing the thirty-six years it has been in the market it 
has given universal satisfaction, As a pain destroyer 
it has no equal. Try it and be convinced. Sold “by 
all druggists. Depot, 42 Murray Street, New York. 
Price, % and 50 cents.—[{Adv.)} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Bentley's Stamping, Patterns |: 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterne in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work,including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 
FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Porfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped. 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
notice that every pair 

is stam: 
IC a la Persephone, 


Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 
Sole Importers 
and Manufecturers for 


t u, 
2 381 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW 10 DO IT! 


“= LUSTRA PAINTING ® is a superb method 
for decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, &c., 
&c. There is not.a lady in the land who cannot do it 
without personal tuition by the aid of the com lete 
book of instruction, “ How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” 
by the Inventor, R. H. BRAGDON, ARTIST, 
STUDIO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., N.Y. City. 

__ Send Postal _Note for 50 cents, 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Battons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


=») The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them 

























ORGANIZERS WANTED 
ro & Mutual Insurance Order already established. 
ddress G. W. SHE RIVE, ‘Baitimore, Md. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Sore By ALL DEALERS Toroucnour te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















PEARLS IN THE MOUTH, 





BE AUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the month by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. _ 


BALL’S 





CORSETS. 


gh ean that ~~ he, yetarned by 
ts purchaser — not found 


inevery Teenie FECTLY. SATISFAGT ony, Made 


in a variety of styles and prices. Sol rst-class 
dealers everywhere — ware of worthless iEaitations, 


None nuine unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
_FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A wy and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

loss of appetite, bile, head- 

G R | L LO N usual purgatives, is agreea- 

ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, ‘&e. 
feres with business or p easure. 


res by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 





“*Most Reliable and Sim- 
plest for plain or decor. 
ative 





~ es 
SOMY KA! 
(TRADE-MARK.) 

The very best patent Toilet-Componnd in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure Cure, and unsurpassed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath. tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send for Pamphiet. General Depot, 

A. SIMIONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE NEW EMPRESS 


EMBROIDERER. 


Adapted to all leading 
Sewing-Machines. Price 
2. Send name and ad- 
ress for illustrated book 
and sample of work, free. 


EMPRESS EMBROIDERER 
Cco., 
4 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


DON’T GET CRAZY 


Quilts started until you see the new book of “ Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. . Mailed by 


BENTLEY, i144 Broadway, N. Y. 
vor, HAME on bd of the newest, hand- 


somest romo, Motto and Verse 
Candee Ped or 10¢., 6 packs and this 

Ring for 500, KO Reward of Merit ¢ ‘ards, 

_Me Ag’ts Book Be. FRANKEL IN PETG. CO., New seasitecadohe 

















ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. 
i STAMPS. j A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 








MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


MBRELLAS, 
nine CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THOMPSON 
Wavr, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Jeslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 

» ELEGANT 
; DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iterlf 
im shapeto FVERY head. 2.—They DO NOY 
Spe VE A FALSE, wiggy lock, as all othera have, 
— They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear 
THERE of any wrve made. 4—1ley CANNOT 
WRINKLE or SHRINK wih dampness, but keep their 
y ”* shape for years, 5.—Thcy do not fade as quickly, for 
they don’ t require dressing as often avothers. G —They are only dress:d 
witha WEr COMB, whnthey get ML /SSED, and ore knnen toremain 
ia ord-r for a year without redressing. %7.—I GUARANi ERE EVERY 
ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund the money if nat. 8.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: Fvery latly can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
ten years younger. 9.—As I have 10 different styles of THOMPSON 
WAVES, erery fancy can be gratified 
PRICES from $6 to #12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 
SWITCHES from &5 to 850. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY 
ware of parties endeavoring to sell 
ou Waves representing them to be the 
‘hompson Wave, as I donot allow any other 
Bealer to sell my goods, seND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


RS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office,5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH | 1199 Broadway, near og St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brook iyn. 
OFFICES \ hiladelphia. 














47 North Fighth St., 
43 North Charles St. Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed, Emplo ing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO 


me 


5 and 7 John t St., N. e Y. 









“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rhe um, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs, 
Coriovea Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Lair. 
Couriovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuttoura, is indis- 
penseable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oil Skin. 
Curtoura Remepies are absolutel 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Drug anp CunMtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


ure, and the 





LADIES“ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


ME CLARK's 


HyeEIAN GORDET 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from ee a, 





will, after a few applications, turn the hai Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally poten) fer and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hau- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtru AVENUE, New York. — 






BQ Satin fin- 
ished C91 dae 
eauties, Souv 
irs of lendship, 
Pen Seript Mot 
toes, Bird Mottoes 
nd Verse Cards, with name, 1 pks, & this 
genuine rolled gold seal scan t's complete ra 23e. 100im- 
norted embossed sera pictures, %cts, Alling Bros., Northfer?. Ct. 










| ency. 
| per box. Unrivailed VELOUT’ 


| Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
| Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously the 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included. 
Clas) atty to the 
fore cad, & ving a 
beautiful shape and a 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 

nired, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 
My new front piece 


THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies own 
parting No wig-like appearance. Fitted with my 
mproved elastic spring. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists. 50 cents. 

Hair bought and exchanged. 


Combings made up aicen, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house. 


Front pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER-LICUT 
SWITCHES, 





Naturally wavy, from $5 upward; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
gray hair switches, &c., at fabulously low prices, 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
It is recommended a, wee tow Price, $1 
E FACE POW DERS, 
50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great tan and 
freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelibie ee +. 3 


hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tifal light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator to Salesroom. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED A gs J ON RECEIPT 

OF 3-CENT S$ 
L. AW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 








FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 
SOFT FINISH, 





ared pny for repairs on Silk or Woollen 
ngs and Undergarments 
Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
PPA. and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
cansed by the nse of wool yarns for mending purposes. 
In buying mew hosiery of whatever material, ladies 
will greatly increase its durability by * running” 
the heels and toes with Florence Darning Silk. 
heen! yp ts. by reason of the soft and pliable nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
Ww holesale, by 


NONOTUCE SILKE CoO., 
23 & 25 Greene Street, New York. 
Retail, by all enterprising dealers. 


Stock 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 


your aa 


SHRBIV 


RAPLE 


44 E. 14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 88 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. _ 








Patchwork is NOT alike. 


Onr packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress 8) with 
a piece and sheets of 


fancy stitches. Pk: 
= Silk, full skeins (no scraps 
with 


ALL 
CRAZY sia re ini, "5S 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. | 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 


GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
Executed. 


ORDERS NO COMMIS ION CHARGED. 


Samples roe information fur- 
Send for circular. 


nished. 
MAIL, JENNINGS & CO., 
261 West 23d St., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
. Lorrus, 5 Farce 

















‘MBROIDERED PATCHES and BORDERS for Silk 
4 Patchwork. Birds, Flowers, Figures. Somethin 
entirely new. Sam oles, 5c. and 2c. Embroidered 
Dresses, Handkere hiefs. &e. Send for circular 
U.S. NOVELTY CO., Salamanca, N. Y. 





ding T: x re, A. e Saulnier. 


SHOPPIN: promptly done. Fan Com- 


mission charged. For circular, &c. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 196 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every Desorirtion 





























JUNE 14, 1884. 


HARPER 'S BAZAR. 








Sateens and Printed Wash Fabrics, 


In answer to cablegram, we have just received our 


last shipment of FRENC ENS for 
this season. Among this lot will be tound New and 
Special Designs. 


cases of 40-inch 
BA which we shall offer at 20c. per yard. 
This fabric is worth fully double the price, and makes 
a beautiful midsummer dress. 


BLACK SILKS. 


We have closed ont, at a great loss to the importers, 
the balance of several large consignments of 1 
and mention the following as well worthy of 

the attention of all close buyers: 

20-inch ali-silk Black Surah at 69c., 85c., and 95c. 

r yard ; worth 20 per cent. more. 

24-inch all-silk Black Surah at 95c., $1.25, and $1.50 
per yard; usually sold at $1.15, $1.50, and $1. 7D. 

20-inch all-silk Black Satin Rhadames at 69c. per 
yard ; sold this season at 90c, 

@1-inch all-silk Black Satin Rhadames at 95c., $1.25, 
and $1.50 per yard; worth 30 per cent. more, 

Extra quality Black Satin Duchesse at $1.59 per 
yard; ular price $2. 

This "affords an unusual opportunity to secure the 
finest goods at very low prices, as no euch prices have 
ever been named on these goods before. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. Mail 
orders have prompt and careful attention. 


Le Boutillier | gave 
Brothers, o: 


| NEW YORK, 


We are also in receipt of 30 





| ; ESTABLISHED 1840. 3 : 
THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mopet Warsst Lainie. 
SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, ‘two itiches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to’ 

M. KAKMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Sixes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
35° 40 * = 45e, 
41“ 44  48¢., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


wew STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kenetneron, Ovriine, and Ripon 
Emsrorprry, Braue, ete. With this 
Outfit you can do your own Stamping, 
and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 Srampine 
Parrrens, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Lilies-of-the- Valley, Bowguets, Out- 
lines, Half Wreath of Roses = Pillow- 
Shama, Strips for Flannel Skirts, Scallops, 
Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, Butter- 
lies, Grasshopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, 
Anchor, Star, etc. Price- List of Floss, 
Crowdls, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. Full Instructions 
for Stamping and Working, Box of Stamping Powder, 
Distributing Pad, Instructions for Indelible Stamping. 
New Sampeie Boox, containing over 400 Illustrations of 
New and Choice designs for all kinds of Embroidery. Il- 
lustrations of Roses, Golden Rod, Sumach,Coxcomb, Pan- 
sies, Daisies, Woodbine, Ferns, Wreaths, Vines, Braids, 
Scallops, Corners, Outlines, Alphabets, etc.; also a 
list of over 800 Patterns. We send this Outfil by mail 
for $1.00, 

Exrra Stamrine Patrerns. — Outline Alphabet 
(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget- me-Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Pansies, Be. 3 Pond-Liliea, 15¢. : Ontline Design, 
10c. ; Golden Rod and Asters, 15c.; Spriq of Sumach, 
5c. Spxotar, Orren.—We will send ail these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00. 


Address, J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Maas, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comepone and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
cleular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray | Street, New York. 


“ “ 











THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 


ROSE 


BU ss 1 ROSES. fe x SeGe Hguses 
eats eee Shae moat ena 


an aa 
Cc 








eaten the Rose, $5 pp, € 
E DINCEE ARD,CO: .. re 





- ‘Mlood’s Patent 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the bird from sun, wind, 
and rain, and is very ornamental 
tothe cage. For sale by all — 
dealers. Price from 65c. to T5c. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
213 West 31st St. N.Y. 


16 4-in, pieces, worth from $i. 50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Sam) les, 25c.; Pack- 
age of Embroidery Silk, 20c. "Money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


eee See Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct. 


“BABIES” 
New set of ous pices for three 2c. stamps. Sure 
to please, TING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

















WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD " 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 


smooth finish; all sizes. 
ForsalebyallFineStationers 


“fy, TOILET POWDER. 


“yy invisible, 
Dy impalpable, 
SPECIAL Vy 


adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH 44 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 14 


9, RUE DE LA Patrx, Paris. 
New York: Wh olesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND $ 
POWDER. 


Qe”! 


= 
o> 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





Hygienical 
4 Preparations 
Q for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





ROYAL | _ The superiority of VIOLET’S 
Toilet Sonps(Recommended hy 


THRIDACE | Leading Physicians) is «stab- 


AND lished by a test of nearly half a 
Ra hl poemtary: 
VELOUTINE VIOLET, | 
> 225 Rue Saint Denis, Paris. 
SOAPS | Depot in New York 


Render the skin firm, | | PARK & 
white, and sott. 


TILFORD, 
917 Broadway. 





Silks for Patchwor a oe 


apackage. MON'TOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 





SUMMER SILKS. 


Summer Silks, in Stripes and Checks, reduced to 
87c., 50c., and 65c. ; former prices, 50c., 65c., and 85c. 

Figured India Foulards reduced to 75c. and Sic. ; 
former prices, $1.00 and $1.35. 

10,000 yards Rich Novelty Silke, 24 inches wide, at 
$1.59; former price, $3.00—a great sacrifice. 

Enclose 2c. stamp if samples are desired. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. x 


Herik 
Constable K ic 


HOSIERY. 





Lisle-Thread Hose 
White 
and Unbleached Gauze Merino and Balbrig- 
Gentlemen’s Silk Half Hose in 
beautiful patterns. Also, Balbriggan and 
Lisle Thread in solid colors. Bicycle Hosiery 


Opera length French 
in great variety of color and design. 


gan Hose. 


for Gentlemen and Boys in heavy ribbed 
cotton and wool. 


D 
Jdeoadvvay A | 9th ét. 


| YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THE 








BECAUSE jou can use its superior facilities for 
the economical outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES 


to your advantage and ‘cenit. Illustrated Cata- 
logue furnished on application. 


BEST & CO.,, 
60 enum os west 23d St., New 7 ork. 


CACTHagezene 


forms. Tpewere of gpiette beauty and 
Dozens of so: Sm. sample 20ct, Strong spect 
mens 75 cts., or “te all nan " nt, 6%. CAN SHIP SAFELY THE YEAR 
rounp. Send for TiV’d Catal ies: of these & other novelties. 


TROUPE NURSERI TROUPE,TEXAS. 
OLID PERFUME imparts a delicions fragrance to all 


articles that come in contact with it. Send 10c. for trial 
package to CLuinton Perrume Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
Sena 15e. for copy 


CRAZY PATCHWORK or'stxcues” 00 ven 


tiful designs. B. MILES, Box 237, Milwaukee, Wis. 








EVE 


mor. wh 


LEW ES’S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast oh 
and fast dy _. and every inch is ges 





WALKER: 










brated 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


WONDERFUL 


WASHER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 


the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on tho 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED ‘cents 'sompic, $3.50. Aiso'the erie 
KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manutacturerg’ lowest price 


E-TEEN 


YAR. 

















WASHER CO.. Erie. Pa. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jodbers 


—OFr— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE ST., 
NEW YORK, 

Publishers of Hu.t’s Mu.ctwer’s Gazerre. 

them for a Sample Copy. 


Send to 
Malled free to the Trade. 





There, Nellic, what did 

I teil you, you have just 
| ruined that new dress 
under the arms because 
you did not have u Can- 
eld Dress Sealed. 






THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless shield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 


| already double that of any other Dress Protector 


made in Europe or United States. These goods are 


prot ected by patents and trade marks all over the 
world. 


Beware of imitations. 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents. 


WEBSTER. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


All genuine goods bear the 











Get the Standard. 


Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools 


T Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
BEST .:i"i<i akea Family intellige nt. 
Best hel for SCHOLARS, 

HERS 


and SCHOOLS. 


23> The a, somal 3000 more words 
than are fougfid in any other American Dictionary. 


The Unabridged is now supplied, ata small ad- 
ditional cost, with D INISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The greatest improvement in book- making that 
as been made in a hundred years.’ 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








FROM 
MISS ANNIE PIXLEY, 
THE CHARMING ARTISTE. 

My Dear Mr. Levy,—Allow me to express my 
delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Powder 
has given me. It is the finest that I have ever 
used, Yours truly, ANNIE PIXLeEyY. 

The famous Lablache Face Powder is sold by 
all druggists. Mailed to any address on receipt 
ef a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 

BE! i & CO., 
French Perfumers, 58 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 






CAT SILK 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 


Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; 


or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty irregular pieces of 
corresponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and hag} 
No two alike. Half above Qooutision 60 Ct EM- 
BROIDERY SILK FOR CRAZY Wé »RK—all Bright 


Colors—full half ounce packages, 25 Cents, one ounce, 40 Cents. 


COOPER & CONARD. 
Importers and Ketailers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTERPRISE PLANT FOOD 


Will Make Your Flowers Bloom. 

For Flowers, Grass, Grapes, &c. Packages mailed 
for 50 cts. and $1.00; 25 Ib. packages, $2.50. By Ex- 
press or freight Co, Stamps taken. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Clen Falls, Md. 


More 16 are poisoned by 
foul Ret vs orators than by 
hree-fourths of 





laria and fevers, by tainting 


thefood. My N 


- Station in the 
=~ for Centers. 
B.A. STEVENS, Toledo, 0) 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 





7 s 8 money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 
age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 
UNION SILK CU., NORTHFORD, CONN. 


e, New, Embossed bo: anys Chromo C Cards, alle id, 
ilver, motto s and, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Agts 
jatest samples, 10 cts. L. JONES &( O. , Nassau, N. Y. 


aia «ant colored Beaton Plate & circular of Bud- 
dings m’s Dress-Cutting Machine. Ag’ tsWant- 
TE. Buddington, 2108 Wabash Av. , Chicago, 
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BROWN (sowing his collection of old arma to a military friend). ‘THERE, MY DEAR FELLOW, 


WHERE WILL YOU FIND NOWADAYS A MAN CAPABLE OF HANDLING THAT?” 

CAPTAIN HERCULES FITZ-ITERCULES OF THE CAVALRY. “ REMEMBER, MY DEAR BOY, 
THAT THOSE WEAPONS WERE HANDLED BY THE MILITARY, NOT BY .CIVILIANS; THE PHYSICAL 
DEGENERACY OF MEN IS ALL AMONGST YOU FELLOWS, NOT AMONGST US.” 


"ACETLZ. 


Wuew in Williamsburg, one day, Dr. John Mayo playfully proposed (sic) 
to Miss Barbara Page. It was done in the hearing of several ladies, and 
Mixes Page lnughingly said, ‘Go to Guinea, Dr. Mayo.” 

“T prefer much to go to Barbary,” was the doctor's reply. 


iehightiemniare 
There is a statue of Henry Clay in the Capitol Square at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Two colored girls were promenading the square one afternoon, 
when One was overheard to say to the other, “‘ Dat’s Clay.” : 
“Who you trying to fool, nigger? Dat’s marbul, an’ you knows it,” 
reptied her indignant friend. 


When is a ship not a ship ?—When it’s a drift. 
costidalaleipsapiinnein 
When is a boy not a boy ?—When he acts a miss. 


cllnepialinilppiicsmaenps 
Geanpma, “Just see your dog, Johnny. He sees that I am eating, 
and he won't give me any peace.” ‘ 
Jounny Wiseuxan. “ That's just what he’s barking about—’caase you 
won't give him any piece, grandma.” 


eeetepnenetiadibnast? 
When Mrs. Rusticate, a Columbus ‘lady, went to spend the summer, 
with her children, at her mother’s home in a Massachusetts village, she 
took with ber a nurse, to whom the Berkshire Hills were a revelation. 
“I suppose, ma'am,” said Rosa, “ that they'll be having all these hills 
levelled in a few years,” 


BIG 


} An old lady in a Massachusetts village became very envious of the pros- 
| perity of Mr. Smith, who had gone West, made some money, and returned 
to settle at the home of his boyhood, A horse and pretty phaeton owned 
by the Smiths seemed the particular thorn in the old lady’s flesh, and 
roused her to the remark that it was a crying shame that Levi Smith's 
family should seem to have nothing better to do than to ride round all 
day, by twos, in a phantom! 


—_——@————— 


| Little Edith’s mother overheard her one morning singing away to her- 
| self in the nursery. ‘‘O ye fowls of the air—la-la-la—and magnify him 
forever.” 
“What are you singing, Edith?—something you have just ‘been 
learning ?” 

“ Well, [ haven’t learned it well enough yet to sing it for any one,” said 
Edith. ‘It’s something they sang at Aunt Frances’s church yesterday—all 
about a Noah's ark, and I'm just singing now what I cau remember of it.” 


<cimacieaiiaiaicsciiion 
How was Eve gotten out of Paradise ?—She was snaked out. 
USES Hee Te 


A clergyman settled a few years ago in a little village in western Mas- 
sachusetts was on some occasions most unfortunate in bis remarks. On 
the death of a lady in the village he was asked to officiate at her funeral. 
This lady had been for years subject to convulsions, but her family never 
alluded to it, being always most considerate of the feelings of wife and 
mother. The assembled friends were greatly shocked, therefore, to hear 
Mr, Jones in the course of his remarks say, ‘“‘ Let us be thankful for our 

deceased sister that she has 
one where she will never 
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lave any more fits.” 


“YES, MY SON, IT’S A SMALL SKULL-BONE, BUT MAYBE DE MAN DIDN'T HAB MUCH SENSE, 
HEAD AM DE SIGN UB GOOD SENSE. 
DAT ONE WON'T HOLE MOR’N ER QUART,” 





DE 


I's TRIED A PECK MEDJER ON MINE, AN’ NO GO, 8'POSE 


Mrs. Pastoral, who spends a few months every year at her country 
home, chanced at one time while there to be without a cook. A neighbor, 
comprehending the situation, made bold to call npon Mrs. Pastoral and 
suggest a woman who she thought might make an excellent servant. 
After mentioning some of the good points of the woman she recom- 
mended, she finished by saying, “‘ I don’t suppose you'd have any objec- 
tion to her being a Switch woman, would you ?” 

“You mean that she makes switches ?” asked Mrs. Pastoral. 

“Oh no,” said her neighbor. ‘I mean that she’s a Switch woman— 
that she comes from there.” 

Mrs. Pastoral learned afterward that her neighbor meant that the pro- 
posed cook was a Swiss woman, 


Jnnenicanascedlgyiiiianibs 

It was this same neighbor who ventured to call again upon Mrs, Pas- 
toral just as she was leaving for her winter home. 

“*T didn’t feel, Mra. Pastoral,” said she, ‘as though I could let you go 
without asking you something. You have most likely noticed a hand- 
some young man, adrummer for a Springfield house, that bas been through 
the village quite often.this summer ?” 

rs. Pastoral confessed her ignorance of the young man and the cir- 
cumstance. 

“ Well,” proceeded Mrs. ——, ‘I heard not long ago that this Mr. Brown 
is soon going to marry a Miss Smith of New York city, and I remembered 
that you had two Miss Smiths a-visiting you two summers ago, and that 
they dressed pretty handsome, and thinking it over, it seemed to me 
more’n likely that this might be one of them. They say that the Miss 
Smith he’s going to marry is an heirest.” 





Foals ES 
What genus of birds makes 
the best weather prophets ?— 
The C-rane (see rain) family. 
—————— 


Here's a bit of conversation 
between Belle, six years, and 
Frank, five years: 

Beir. “ Frank, do get off 
that sofa with your feet. 
Mamma _ paid a hundred 
thousand dollars for that 
sofa, or a great deal Of mon- 
ey, anyway.” 

Frank. “Oh yes! get off 
that sofa ‘cause she paid 
money for it. Get on the 
floor; sit on the carpet; she 

aid money for the carpet. 
70 out on the frase ; that 
cost money to plant it, too, 
Get on the ground ; she paid 
for that too, didn’t she? 
Hang yourself in air; that’s 
the ouly thing round here you 
ean do.” All this in one 
string, as sarcastic as possi- 

le. 


Mrs. D—— adds: “Belle 
was silenced. Her motive 
was good. She failed in the 
application.” 

—_—~=__—. 


Two little children in Bath, 
New York, whose parents 
were about to celebrate an 
anniversary oftheir marriage, 
were overheard discussin 
the event. The elder ha 
been out in the carriage with 
his mother delivering the in- 
vitations, and was telling his 
little sister what was soon to 
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occur. The little girl heard 
him with great interest, and 
then asked, earnestly, “ And 
can us go to she's party ?” 
LE Se AP hd 


While on a tour through 
Europe in 1881, a correspond- 
ent came across the following 
notice in a hotel in Venice: 

“For avoiding all conven- 
ience which could happen, 
Mesars,. G——i & C——i make 
themselves a duty to advise 
the honorable » travellers 
which would honor their 
house of their confidence that 
they take only responsability 
for objects which are remit- 
ted to their proper hands 
against receipt.” 


——~>—— 


Miss Proxartaw. “The 
absurdity of the Smiths wear- 
ing such deep mourning for 





WHAT Is THIS? WHY, THIs Is MR. SHAVE, THE COLLECTOR, WHO HAS CALLED 
ABOUT “ THE BALANCE OF THAT LITTLE BILL,” AND WHO HAS BEEN BALANCING 
HIMSELF FOR THE LAST TEN MINUTES ON THE NEWEL-POST, PENDING THE ARRIV- 
AL OF SOME ONE TO CALL OFF THE DOGS, MR. 8S. THINKS THAT THERE Is SUCH 
A THING AS TOO MANY PETS, AND THE NEXT TIME HE CALLS AT THAT HOUSE HE 
WILL GO ACCOMPANIED BY THE DOG-CATCHERS, OR WEAR A PAIR OF STOVE-PIPES 


BOUND His LEGS, 


their grandfather, when ev- 
erybody knows they were 
glad to be rid of such a boor 
in their home, and that he 
went so far as to will all his 
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property away from them !” 

188 Mu.ytyer. “ Perhaps 
they do it to show that they 
bear him no ill will.” 


GRAND CHORUS OF THE LO BROTHERS IN FRONT OF WIG SHOP. “ Ucn! 
WHITE CHIEF WIGWAM, 


Bie 
MUCH SCALP MAKE RED MAN SICK FOR HOME. UGH!” 





